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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Is the League of Nations dead? It looks rather like 
it, though President Wilson turns a bold face towards 
the Senatorial ‘‘filibuster,’’ and talks magniloquently 
about ‘“‘ the overwhelming majority of the American 
people’? being on his side. Any demagogue can say 
that, but votes are votes, and politics are politics. 
Meanwhile it would be prudent on our part to prepare 
for the rejection of the League by the Senate next 
October. Do we want to be in a League, if America 
is going to stand out? It is gradually becoming clear 
that Britain will not get much money indemnity out of 
Germany, because ‘‘ you can’t take the breeks off a 
Highlander.’’ We had therefore better look about 
and see how we can recoup some of our losses by 
taking territory. None of the Powers are prepared to 
keep an army of occupation in Germany for more than 
ayear, as the Germans know. 


Self-determination may be all very well for the two- 
halfpenny countries of Eastern Europe, for Slovakia, 
or even for Ireland. But for the United States of 
America it is plain that a dictatorship is the only form 
of government. President Wilson has got his Liberty 
Bonds Bill through, and thus has escaped an extra- 
ordinary sitting of Congress. From now till the autumn 
he has got a six months’ run of government as absolute 
as any that ever existed under Tsar or Kaiser. There is 
a Republican majority in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate, and the President is the leader of 
the Democrats. Senator Lodge has tabled a resolu- 
tion hostile to the draft constitution of the League of 
Nations, which he will bring forward when the new 
Congress assembles next autumn. Meanwhile Presi- 
dent Wilson can say, do, and sign what he pleases in 
Paris. Yet the American House of Representatives 
passed a resolution, in favour of self-determination for 
Ireland! How eager we all are to extract the beam 
from our brother’s eye ! 


The Prime Minister told the Joint Industrial Com- 
mittee on Tuesday that he was off to the Paris Confer- 
ence, which ‘‘ he hoped would settle the peace of the 
world.’”” Mr. Lloyd George is, as always, sanguine. 
He also appealed to employers and employed to stop 
quarrelling, so that the Old Country might have the 
credit of saving the civilisation of the world. It cer- 


tainly wants saving, for, as the Prime Minister said, 
Russia has gone to pieces, and Germany is going to 
pieces, or looks like it. It is amusing to observe that 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George each ignores 
the other’s country. President Wilson says to his 
Americans, in effect, ‘‘ Alone we did it!’’ Mr. Lloyd 
George exclaims, ‘‘ Thank God that he planted this 
island in the sea to lead the world along the path of 
civilisation !”’ 


The Great War is over; the League of Nations is 
the idol of the hour, with perpetual peace and reduction 
of armaments as its twin supporters. Yet here we 
have Mr. Churchill, like the once famous Ducrow, 
gaily riding his five horses round the arena, for whose 
corn and hay and trappings he asks us to provide four 
hundred and forty millions. It is prodigious, for we 
count five kinds of armies. There is the Grand Army, 
being demobilised at the rate of 25,000 a day ; and there 
is the new volunteer army being recruited at the rate of 
1,000 a day for one, two, or three years; and there is 
the conscript army of occupation, in which men who 
enlisted after rst January, 1916, and are not pivotal or 
necessary industrials, are being detained for one year; 
and there is the new Regular Army of boys who are 
being enlisted and trained on the old terms (of service, 
not of pay); and fifthly, there are, a little vaguely, in 
the background, those who are to take the place of 
Lord Haldane’s Territorials, and to do two or three 
weeks’ training every year, without being withdrawn 
from civil life. 


It is striking how quietly and quickly the idea of 
universal compulsory national service has been 
dropped. The protagonist of National Service is 
Professor Wilkinson, an Oxford don, who has studied 
the science and art of war, and is certainly a very clear 
and persuasive writer. The champion of the voluntary 
system is General Sir Ian Hamilton, who has fought 
in ten wars, and who writes so well that his enemies 
call him ‘‘ Jim the Penman.’’ When in 1916 the natiqn 
adopted conscription, the National Service men were 
triumphant. But Sir Ian Hamilton remains uncon- 
vinced by the war, and wrote a pamphlet the other day 
to reiterate his thesis that only those should fight who 
like it. For the moment Sir Ian is the victor. Con- 
scription is an accursed, undemocratic thing, except 
when applied to wealth. 
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The estimates of expenditure for the coming year 
are literally appalling. With the war over, and a 
national debt of some 8,o00 millions on which the in- 
terest will be about 400 millions, we have the most 
astonishing increases in the Civil Service Estimates as 
compared with last year. Thus the a:nount for public 
buildings has risen from £775,250 43,058,700; 
the Board of Trade’ has risen from £1,380,253 to 
4£3)413,254; the Board of Agriculture from £,452,265 to 
41,878,095 : stationery and printing from £1,575,734 
to £5,280,442, an outrageous figure for ‘‘ posters ’’ 
and ‘‘forms.’’ Then there is a wholly new item of 
&100,000,000 for ‘‘ development,’’ which is for Dr. 
Addison and Mr. S. Webb to play with: £8,250,000 
for roads, and 472,855,000 for pensions. There is a 
bagatelle of £50,000,000 for ‘‘ bread subsidy 
(panem et circenses), and 60,000,000 for railway 
agreements, whatever that may mean. Of course 
these figures are beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary person. 


The sum total of the business is that, when we have 
added to the Civil Service vote the Navy and Army 
votes and the Consolidated Fund, there will be an 
amount of something like 1,500 millions to be found, 
seven and a half times our pre-war expenditure, and 
about half our annual expenditure when the war was 
in full blast. As the present crushing taxation does 
not provide more than half the amount in question, 
the other half will, presumably, have to be raised by 
borrowing the trifle of £700,000,000, about the total 
of the National Debt before the war began, and nearly 
as much as the twenty years’ war with Bonaparte cost 
us. That this gigantic sum should be provided as to 
five-sixths by taxing those who own land and money, 
one-fifteenth of the adult population, is gross injustice, 
and some method of directly taxing the handworkers 
must be devised. 


Some declare ‘that all the big mistakes of 
the war were made by the Navy, and they talk of 
Jutland, the Dardanelles, and the Baltic. The reflec- 
tion, of course, is not on the officers and men of the 
Navy, but on the Whitehall command. The plain 
truth is that there is no Naval staff: there are four or 
five sea Lords, but they are inarticulate. What is 
the use of an expert adviser, if he cannot express him- 
self? At a most critical juncture, namely, the bom- 
bardment of the forts at the Dardanelles, Lord 
Fisher appears to have been inarticulate, a mere dumb 
@og. In the House of Lords he did say, melodramatic- 
ally and apocalyptically, that his time would come. 
Well, it has come: and we are all waiting to know 
why Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne’s ‘‘ dispositions ’’ in 
the Mediterranean were approved by Lord Fisher, and 
why Admiral Carden did not appear at the Dardanelles 
on the 19th March, 1915. 


Mr. Churchill, as First Lord (Civil), conceived what 
we hold to have been the brilliant idea of capturing 
Constantinople by the Navy in 1915. ‘If, in Lord 
Fisher’s opinion, he being the First Sea Lord, the 
thing was impossible, he should have said so. Unfor- 
tunately, Lord Fisher appears to have been silent all 
the time at the Council table. What is the use of such 
a man? Has not the strong, silent man, the hero of 
plays and novels, been found to be in peace a fraud, 
and in war a danger? The worst peril we had to face 
was the submarine, for which our admirals were un- 
prepared, and which was defeated, not by the Royal 
Navy, but by the Merchant Navy, by the Naval Re- 
serve, by trawlers, by patrol boats, certainly not by 
the big ships shrouded at Scapa flow. 


The bravery and discipline of the officers and men of 
the Royal Navy are incomparable, and impayable 
either in money or words. But it will be necessary to 
organise a real Admiralty staff at Whitehall: the sea 
lords must in future be capable not only of forming 
plans, but of explaining them at the Council table to 
civilian Ministers. The education of the Naval 
officer is too narrow, too professional: the ship 
is his world, and that’s not enough: he must be 
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taught to express himself otherwise than by expletives 
There is, we understand, an idea of taking the Naya) 
officer, after his midshipman period, say at 18 or 19, 
and sending him to Oxford or Cambridge. It is, 
good idea, and the risk must be run of his not returp. 
ing to the sea. 


We now see what Mr. Winston Churchill mean; 
when he said the Government was about to nationalise 
the railways. By the new Transport Bill the Goverp. 
ment has nationalised the railways, for Sir Eric 
Geddes is placed in supreme control of the railways, and 
he is empowered to buy up any one of them by ap 
Order in Council. This is a very serious invasion of 
the rights of property, for though an Order in Coungij 
may be opposed by counsel in a private bill committee, 
it is a much more expeditious method of dealing with 
property than a private bill, which has to be read three 
times in each House of Parliament, and to be nassej 
by a private bill committee in each House. Bureay. 
cracy goes stronger every day: we had almost said a 
new Minister and Department are created every day, 
The incompetent Dr. Addison is to be created Health 
Minister. Thus we have two huge Ministries, Trans. 
port, and Health, with armies of secretaries and 
clerks, and sheafs of yellow forms, ull ready to teas 
and tax us to death. 


The fiscal systems known as Free Trade and Protec. 
tion have much to say for themselves, and it has been 
said ever since nations began to trade with one 
another. Whether England is to be Free Trade or 
Protectionist, we think all will agree that the matter 
should be settled by discussion in Parliament, where, 
in the constitutional course, bills imposing duties of 
custom and excise are turned into statutes. It is quite 
unconstitutional and most undesirable that the Govern- 
ment should prohibit imports or exports by licenses, 
issued under ‘‘ Dora,’’ and so make a tariff without 
the consent of the House of Commons. The Govern 
ment, without asking the House of Commons, has ex- 
cluded all foreign dyes, presumably because the 
Government has itself turned dyer. But what will the 
calico printers of the Vale of Leven and Manchester 
say to this? 


For government by Act of Parliament (which we 
have always understood to be representative govern 
ment) the bureaucrats have deftly substituted govern 
ment by Order in Council. Do people realise what 
this means? An Order in Council lies on the table of 
the House of Commons for thirty days, and unless 4 
petition against it is presented, it automatically be 
comes operative. The carrying of a petition in the 
teeth of a government majority is impossible, nor is 
discussion by the whole House a proper means of pro 
tecting the liberty and property of individuals. The 
only proper safeguard for the rights and property of 
individuals is the private bill, which is quietly ex 
amined by a committee of three or four members be 
fore whom counsel appear to represent the various 
parties interested. The most penetrative and sweep 
ing powers over the property and private lives of ind- 
viduals are to be conferred upon the Minister of Health 
by Order in Council. 


There is a famine in working-class dwellings, which 
is due, in part, to the cessation of all building during 
the last four years, but more largely to the People’s 
Budget of 1910, which placed heavy taxes on building 
land. Unless houses are built by Government, they 
must be built by the speculative builder, and after Mr. 
Lloyd George’s triumphant raid on landowners, the 
speculative builder ‘‘ was not taking any.’’ The num 
ber of houses in Nottingham built in the five years 
1906—1910 was 5,414. The number of houses built 
in the same city between 1911—1915 was 1,769. Iti 
now declared that the State must turn builder, and ™ 
the course of the present year produce 1,000,000 
houses, though some are content with a more modest 
programme of 300,000. Has anyone any idea of what 
these houses will cost? ‘ 
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At the Nottingham Meeting of the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers about a month ago 
Mr. A. W. Shelton, F.A.I. gave some startling 
figures: Working-class houses which, six or seven 
years ago, could be produced at 4200 would now cost 

oo. The average weekly rent used to be 6s. 6d. 
To-day the Ministry of Munitions is carrying out a 
building scheme at Lincoln, and Mr. Shelton found that 
the contract price for those houses was £680, includ- 
ing a builder’s profit of £30. The roads and sewers 
were estimated to cost £30, and the site, which had 
been bought at nearly agricultural value, £11 per 
cottage. Therefore the cost of each house was £720, 
for which it would be necessary to charge 16s. a week. 
Then there is the question of bricks. To build 300,000 
houses in a year would require 6,000 million bricks. 
The total possible output of the brickfields at the pres- 
ent time is not 4,000 million bricks. In a weak 
moment Mr. Shelton took some shares in a brickyard, 
and this is what he discovered. 


Up to 1910 bricks were produced at that yard and 
delivered on housing sites at 22% and 23s. per 1,000. 
The controlled price to-day, which is less than cost 
price, is Gos. per 1,000, and the carriage alone is 15s. 
In 1910 forty-three men and boys, in four weeks in the 
summer, produced 721,000 bricks; in the summer of 
1918, working at so much an hour, the same number 
produced 330,000 bricks, and the hours of labour are 
now to be reduced from 48 to 44 per week. If, con- 
cludes Mr. Shelton, the bricklayers are getting 2s. 
per hour for a shilling’s worth of work, and the conse- 
quent cost of a house has risen from £200 to £700, 
the tenants must expect to pay three times the old rent. 
But Mr. Shelton is behind the times; his economic 
ideas are Victorian. It is not the tenant who will pay 
the 16s. necessary to secure a return on a capital. He 
may, indeed, consent to pay his old rent of 6s. but the 
balance of 10s. must be found by the income tax 


payers. 


Wollaton Hall is, in the opinion of architects, the 
most perfect specimen of the Tudor domestic style in 
this country. It has been in the possession of the 
Willoughbys since 1580, and now we read that Lord 
Middleton has offered to sell the house and park to 
the Nottingham Town Council as the site of a garden 
city. This is sad news to our mind, though many will 
regard it with indifference, and some with malicious 
joy. Garden cities and model dwellings you can have 
at any time: the land will soon be covered with them. 
But Wollaton, and Longleat, and Chatsworth, and 
Raby, if once broken up, you cannot have again, 
neither them nor the type of men and women who have 
lived in them for centuries. They were a part of our 
civilisation, a grace that can never come back. What- 
ever the faults of our aristocracy may have been, we 
prefer their manners to those of the trades union 
delegates. 


It is quite time that the public knew on what terms 
they stand with the police, to whom they pay generous 
salaries and pensions. The police are either a disci- 
plined force, military in all save the wearing of arms 
(and ours is the only police that does not carry arms), 
or they are nothing but a danger instead of a protec- 
tion. The blundering and blusterous Marston an- 
nounced the other day at the Industrial Conference that 
the police would serve both Government and Labour, 
a statement which provoked laughter, and which he 
hastened to correct by adding that the Government 
would not be able to use the police against Labour as 
in old days. In the hurry and flurry of the war Mr. 
Lloyd George made the fatal mistake of allowing the 
policemen’s Union to exist without recognition, one of 
those weak compromises that always fail. We never 
thought that General Macready would be able to 
swallow the policemen’s Union, which ought to be dis- 
solved, unless London is to be abandoned to the mob. 


Country gentlemen, a class that includes peers and 
commoners, have a dreary time before them, and it is 
hardly realised yet how great a change the war will 
Work in English country life. The wages of every- 
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body in the house and on and about the estate will be 
increased, and the cost of all materiais for repairs and 
gardens will be doubled. If the price of wheat should 
fall, which will probatly happen in a year or two, the 
farmers will be unable to pay the statutory wage to 
labourers. Many farms will be thrown on the land- 
lord’s hands. If it be remembered that the income 
tax, between a third and a half of the income, is not 
likely to be reduced, it is apparent that the “‘ shoots ”’ 
and week-end parties will b> beyond the means of all 
but a very few. The country gentleman and his 
family will either hav to return to the quiet life of a 
hundred years age, or sell at ‘‘ a sacrificial price ’’ to a 
parvenu and live in London. 


Certain prominent public men, admirals, generals, 
and popular authors, have written testimonials to the 
virtues of the Pelman system, which the Pelman ad- 
vertisers have advertised as ‘‘ glowing tributes,’’ ask- 
ing triumphantly, how do the scoffers explain them? 
We belong to the scoffers, and for the last three weeks 
we have challenged the eminent signatories of the 
glowing tributes to answer two questions, viz: were 
they paid for writing them? And did they, before 
writing them, go through a course of Pelmanism? As 
none of them have answered these questions, we are 
justified in assuming that the admirals, generals, and 
popular authors, were paid for their glowing tributes, 
and that they wrote them without having gone 
through Pelmanism, of which they know nothing ex- 
cept what the advertisers told them in their pamphlets. 
The glowing tributes, therefore, are worth nothing, 
less than nothing, and the men who wrote them are 
worth exactly the amount of the cheques they received. 


Our contemporary Truth correctly sums up the 
domestic servants’ situation: Mary Jane is out on 
strike, and Sir Robert Horne is paying her strike pay. 
We are not in the least grateful to the Labour Minster 
for prolonging for another three months the general 
discomfort ; but we agree with Truth that the Govern- 
ment Labour Exchanges are better than the 
registry offices, and we see no reason why mistresses 
should not apply there; they would at least not be 
swindled out of fees. Most of the women refuse to 
live in, and talk about an eight hours’ day. We have 
never seen why all but one or two personal servants 
should not go away at eight or seven o’vlock, and if 
they would do anything like eight hours’ work, most 
mistresses would be delighted. The average amount 
of domestic work hardly fills three hours: the rest of 
the time is spent in eating, drinking, and chatting. 


Mr. Lowes Dickinson, who gavc evidence to the 
Coal Commission, is not the well-known writer and 
Cambridge don, but a partner in the eminent firm of 
chartered accountants, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & 
Co. His evidence brought out one strong fact, 
namely, that the late Coal Controller raised the price of 
coal 2s. 6d. a ton to save the unprofitable coal-pits from 
being closed down. This is a variant of Ricardo’s 
theory of rent being determined by land on the margin 
of cultivation. There is a great difference between the 
collieries in different parts of England and Scotland, 
both as to cost of production and the houses of the 
colliers. If coal were not a necessary of life, the 
economically right thing to do would be to let the un- 
profitable mines close down. But until all the evidence 
is before us, it is wise to suspend judgment. 


There is a strong and growing feeling amongst 
Conservatives and all moderate men, that.a new 
morning or evening paper should be started, to be free 
from all millionaire and ministerial influence and to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
The only object of the millionaire Press is to make 
money, and therefore its letterpress is always favour- 
able to the workirig-class side of every question, while 
the pictures minister to the vanity of the Labour 
agitator. We do not remember ever to have seen an 
owner of anything represented in a pleasing woodcut, 
while ‘‘ Bert in the centre with pipe’’ is accorded to 
every ruffian who gets up a strike, 
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AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE. 


** What is going on in America at this moment is 
more important for the success of the general peace 
than what is being done in Paris to-day.’’ These 
words were spoken by Mr. Balfour last Saturday, and 
if he had added after ‘‘success’’ the words ‘‘ or 
failure.’’ he would have been quite accurate. For if 
America does not come into the League of Nations, 
the Conference has wasted three very valuable months 
in academic discussion, and the peace terms presented 
to Germany will have to be re-cast. Is America coming 
into the League? So far as we can judge from the 
facts, it is not: if there is anything in the system of 
representative government, it is not. 

The President of the United States, (intended by the 
founders of the American Constitution to be an elected 
George III., that is, a sovereign who rules), is elected 
for four years, and is independent of the Legislature. 
He chooses his own Ministers, who do not sit in either 
House of Congress, and who are answerable to him. 
The House of Representatives, the lower branch of 
Congress, is elected for two years, and the Senators, of 
whom there are 96, are elected for six years, one-sixth 
retiring every two years, at the Congressional elections. 
A newly elected Congréss, chosen in the autumn, does 
not come into legislative being until the following 
March, when it at once and automatically adjourns 
until the autumn session. This system is what is known 
as the separation of the legislative from the executive 
function, and is frankly undemocratic, or at least un- 
representative ; for you may have a President chosen by 
one political party, and a Congress of which the 
majority is chosen by another party. After the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, Vice-President Andrew 
Johnson became by the rule of the Constitution the head 
of the State. He was not only out of harmony with 
Congress, but was not on speaking terms with it, and 
was, in fact, criminally impeached by it. Things are 
not quite as bad as that to-day in America: and yet 
the situation is very awkward. 

Last November there was a Congressional election, 
after Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points and his idea of a 
League of Nations had been before the American 
people for nearly a year. The result was that a 
Republican majority was evolved from the polls in both 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, while 
Mr. Wilson is, as all the world knows, the leader of the 
Democrats. In ordinary times this would not matter ; 
some of the demands and projects of Mr. Wilson’s 
Ministers would be rejected or modified in one or the 
other House of Congress; and possibly some tariff or 
trust bill hatched in some Committee might be altered 
or even vetoed by Mr. Wilson. But to-day it matters 
very much. Every treaty with a foreign Power must 
be ratified by the Senate. And Senator Lodge, the 
veteran Republican leader, has tabled a resolution hos- 
tile to the League of Nations, which is backed by 37 
Senators, who, it is said, are sufficient, when added to 
their other friends in the Senate, to constitute the 
majority of 64 requisite to reject a treaty. President 
Wilson continues to make eloquent speeches in favour 
of the League of Nations, thus appealing from the 
newly elected legislature to the people out of doors. 
The newly elected Congress meanwhile is automatically 
adjourned until the autumn, without going the length 
of rejecting the President’s money Bill. Such is the 
situation, and it is grave enough. 

President Wilson has sailed for Europe, and in his 
farewell speech in New York he announced that he was 
going to tell the people in Paris that ‘‘ an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people is in favour of the 
League of Nations.’’ He has no right to tell them 
anything of the kind. How does he know it? The 
majority of the elected representatives of the American 
people have certainly not said so. Senator Lodge’s 
resolution says, ‘‘ that it is the sense of the Senate that, 
while it is their sincere desire that the nations of the 
world should unite to promote peace and general dis- 
armament, the constitution of a League of Nations in 
the form now proposed to the Peace Conference should 
not be accepted by the United States.’’ President 
Wilson affects to ignore this resolution, which cannot 
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be discussed and voted on till the autumn, and talks 
‘‘intrigue,’’ a trick-word which he must have borr, 
from British politics. But Mr. Wilson, for all his high, 
sounding idealism, is a party politician, and kno, 
well enough that whilst he is negotiating in Paris, 4, 
Republicans will be campaigning, intriguing, if , 
likes, in the different States of the Union. Sy 
that Senator Lodge carries his Resolution : Presidey 
Wilson’s signature of the Treaty will be null and void 
and the whole time of the Conference wasted. Ny 
only that, but a peace will have been made wit 
Germany totally different from what would have be, 
proposed if it had been known that America would ag 
guarantee it. The objection of Senator Lodge and th 
leading Republicans to the League of Nations is thy 
it commits America to a guarantee of the peace ¢ 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Pacific. Considering th 
unsettled state of the whole world, it is not Surprising 
that the cooler heads among American statesmg 
should shrink from a series of commitments whig 
would make them the guarantors of law and order i: 
Poland, in Anatolia, in Arabia, and Croatia, to mentiq 
a few of the political storm-centres. We do not kno 
how far the other members of the Entente will be dj. 
posed to accept President Wilson’s assertion that 
speaks for an overwhelming majority of Americans 
Both M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George are «& 
perienced politicians; they know how easy it is fora 
demagogue to deceive himself as to the opinions of th 
dumb majority. It seems to us that Mr. Wilson wil 
return to Paris shorn of much of his former authority, 
and if the European delegates waste more time ove 
the League of Nations it will be criminal. It will k 
risking the lapse of the whole world into anarchy t 
please an egotistic idealist; and it will be gambling m 
the result of the American Senate’s vote in the autum 
session. Everybody, on the other hand, must endorse 
Senator Lodge’s words, ‘‘ that the negotiations on the 
part of the United States should immediately bh 
directed to the utmost expedition of the urgent busines 
of negotiating peace terms with Germany.”’ 


THE WORK OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Bae machinery of the Peace Conference has become 


so elaborate that we doubt whether many of ou 
readers have any very clear idea as to what is actually 
being done or remains to do. A rough description d 
the machine itself and of the work so far accomplished 
may therefore be not inapposite. 

Speaking by the book there has as yet been no met 
ing of the Peace Conference. The present Conference 
is a Conference of the Allies to consider the Prelimir- 
aries of Peace. Of this Conference there have bee 
so far only three plenary sessions. The plenary se 
sions of the Peace Preliminaries Conference are formd 
meetings called to discuss, and in practice to approve, 
resolutions taken at the meetings held from day to day 
of the so-called Council of Ten. 

The Council of Ten comprises the Prime Ministers 
(or their representatives) of Great Britain, France and 
Italy and two plenipotentiaries of the United States 
and Japan. The meetings of this body are in effet 
cabinet meetings. The proceedings are secret ail 
only the briefest communiqués are issued to the Press 
It was realised at the start that there must be dis 
tinction between the preliminary deliberations and th 
final conclusions of the Conference and that no agre 
ment could possibly be reached if the meetings of the 
Council of Ten were public, or if information wert 
allowed to reach the Press of the acute differences 0 
opinion which were bound to arise between the severdl 
Powers. The practical result of the Press campaign ® 
favour of publicity has been to gain admission for 
Press to the plenary sessions and incidentally 
deprive the plenary sessions of any real interest or i 
portance. The Council of Ten may be regarded as # 
permanent Committee of the main Conference, ove 
whose proceedings the main Conference will have 4 
much and as little practical authority as a meeting of 
shareholders has over the directors of a City company: 
The Council of Ten is sometimes wrongly styled th 
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Supreme War Council. It is not correct to describe the 
meetings at the Quai D’Orsay as a Supreme War 
Council, unless it is assisted by the military representa- 
tives of the Great Powers at Versailles. 

So far the Council of Ten has been mainly occupied 
in hearing preliminary reports or statements on the 
various territorial, financial, military, economic and 
international questions at issue. After a preliminary 
hearing of any particular question the matter is 
usually referred to an international commission of 
experts. At the outset five such commissions were 
appointed and ordered to report: the Commission to 
consider the project of a League of Nations, the Com- 
mission to consider the question of Reparation, the 
Commission to report upon Breaches of the Laws of 
War, the Commission to draw up an international 
scheme of Labour Legislation, and the Commission to 
draw up an international scheme for the control of 
Ports, Waterways, and Railways. 

These five original Commissions were rapidly supple- 
mented during the early days of the Conference by the 
appointment of special international Commissions to 
consider special territorial questions. There are special 
commissions sitting in Paris for Greece, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania and Belgium, and travelling com- 
missions have been sent to Silesia and Poland to 
investigate their respective problems on the spot. 
Another group of Commissions has had to consider 
naval and military questions, such as the extent to 
which Germany should be compelled to disarm, and the 
drafting of the final military and naval terms to be 
imposed upon the enemy when the present armistice is 
determined. Economic and Financial Commissions 
have also been appointed. 

Those who have followed the official communiqués 
describing the proceedings of these various Commis- 
sions will have noted that their usual procedure is to 
divide up their work into logically self-contained sec- 
tions and to appoint sub-committees to deal with each 
section and report to the main Commission. The chief 
aim in all these Commission proceedings is to get 
down to the concrete details of the problems in hand 
by means of small sub-committees of experts, who 
meet once or twice daily. These small sub-committees 
are required to report to their respective Commissions, 
who in due course will report to the Conference. As 
only the briefest communiqués are being issued to the 
Press, the public is likely to get a wholly false impres- 
sion of the work that is being done, unless it reads 
carefully between the lines. The Conference has 
so far achieved only one really spectacular advance. 
The League of Nations Covenant was read to a plenary 
session of the Conference on February 15th. But a 
moment's reflection upon the published facts gives the 
clue to an amazing activity. We have been informed 
that all the various Commissions in Paris were recently 
ordered to report to the Conference by March 8th, and 
we gather that there are some thirty Commissions, 
Committees and Sub-Committees meeting daily in 
Paris. We assume that the Sub-Committees have in 
some cases already had to report to their respective 
Commissions. From all this we conclude that an 
immense body of international legislation, whereby the 
future of the world will to a considerable degree be 
determined for the next generation, has now virtually 
passed what corresponds to the Committee stage of a 
Bill in the House of Commons. The report stage will 
be reached when the conclusions of the several Com- 
missions are presented to the Conference. By that time 
the main work of the Conference, the technical and 
expert work in which all the interested parties have 
had a share, will have been done. Seeing that the first 
meeting of the Conference was held on January 18th, 
the delegations in Paris can scarcely be accused of too 
much leisure. 

The length of time which will be required for the 
report stage and third reading of this huge Bill for the 
Settlement of Europe will depend on two factors. It 
- depend first on the extent to which the Council of 

en will be able to accept the findings of the Allied 
€xperts without further discussion. There are, of 
Course, certain questions which can only be decided 
ultimately by the plenipotentiaries themselves. Some 
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of these questions have presumably been expressly 
omitted from the terms of reference of the international 
Commissions. Others will be a matter for further dis- 
cussion and accommodation, when the reports of the 
Commissions are considered. We do not anticipate 
any great delay arising out of these discussions. 
Each of the great Powers has been adequately repre- 
sented on the Commissions, which have been fully 
cognisant of the points of view of their respective 
Governments on all the questions likely to excite con- 
troversy in the Council of Ten. The second factor 
determining the time-table of the Conference will be 
the extent to which the Conference in plenary session 
will be prepared to accept the decisions of the Council 
of Ten. ‘Though the smaller Powers are represented 
on most of the Commissions, their representation has 
been necessarily limited. The general plan for a repre- 
sentative international Commission was to admit five 
representatives of the smaller Powers as against ten 
representatives of the five great Powers. We must 
expect that when the Conference is asked to discuss 
the resolutions of the Council of Ten (on which there 
are no representatives of the smaller Powers) there will 
be a good deal of protest and much prolonged and 
aimless discussion of foregone conclusions, unless a 
firm hand is kept upon the proceedings. In view of 
the natural impatience everywhere displayed that the 
settlement should come quickly, it should not be diffi- 
cult for the Chair to keep discussion in the plenary 
sessions within reasonable limits. On the whole, it 
now seems fairly certain that some sort of preliminary 
peace will be signed in April. This cannot, of course, 
be the final settlement of Europe. It will probably 
take the form of a preliminary pact settling the more 
important military, economic, financial and territorial 
questions, and leaving some of the detailed and less 
urgent questions to be settled later on. 

Meanwhile simple arithmetic sufficiently indicates the 
industry and good-will with which the Allies are work- 
ing together in Paris. Assuming that there are 
roughly some thirty Commissions, Committees and 
Sub-Committees sitting in Paris and allowing them 
only four meetings a week, we find that at least 120 
minor conferences are held every seven days. This 
makes over 800 meetings since the Conference got 
seriously to work. [ach of these meetings has been 
attended by experts in their respective subjects with 
all the wisdom of their respective bureaucracies and 
intelligence services behind them. Surely something 
should come of this! We can at least make up our 
minds, that if the Paris Conference of 1919 fails to 
improve the world, mankind is _ internationally 


incorrigible. 


It will be noted that in the above estimate of time 
the possibility of the enemy states delaying the settle- 
has been left out of account. The enemy will be 
called in to sign the treaty and not to discuss it. ~ 


ONE-EYED MEN. 


HEN America broke with Germany, among those 

who rushed to arms was the ex-President 

whose loss we have just been called upon to mourn; 

and it was then and then only that the world learnt 

that the most energetic of contemporary statesmen had 
lost an eye. 

‘* Among the blind the one-eyed man is King,’’ says 
the proverb; rather it is strange to see that one-eyed 
men have been king among the two-eyed. Hannibal 
loses an eye, along with his last elephant, in the 
swamps of Trasimene; our Norfolk Nelson loses his 
at the siege of Calvi; and both win their greatest 
triumphs after the loss. Roosevelt loses his when _ 
learning boxing in 1907, and says nothing about it. 
Well was it for Carthage, for England, and for 
America, that the laws of the Higher Command were 
not of that religious strictness which excluded the one- 
eyed, along with other men of less than perfect bodily 
form from many an ancient priesthood! No Greek 
would have made a god with one eye, nor could the 
maimed attend on many altars; that were too contrary 
to the perfect man of the divinity. A giant, a great 
clumsy Cyclops, you may have; but they are there only 
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to be overcome by the wit and wisdom of two-eyed 


Ulysses. Even in love the Cyclops cannot prosper ; 
the nymph, sings Theocritus, is cold as Polyphemus 
thunders forth his songs, and lays himself, his flocks 
and herds at Galatea’s teet. Far other is it in the dim 
North. Odin-Wotan is no longer for our lips. Odin 
himself, the king of gods and men, had but one eye, 
but such deformities are not for Greeks or their divini- 
ties, only for furthest Scythians, and for Polyphemus, 
the rustic herdsman and his fellows. Those Scythians 
of the Volga, nevertheless, are better known to-day 
than many a living tribe in Africa or the Pacific, for 
have not they, the one-eyed Arimaspians, and their 
griffins, guarding their gold, been sung by poets from 
Aeschylus to Milton, by prose writers trom Herodotus 
and Pliny to Mandeville and Sir Thomas Browne? 
Hear Sir Thomas upon the Father of History and these 
Scythian Arimaspians: ‘‘ But this, Herodotus deliv- 
ereth, he wrote by hearsay; and as Michovius, who 
hath expressly written of those parts, plainly attirmeth 
there is neither gold not Grithns in that countrey.’’ 
Then turn to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (1910) : 
‘‘ Their gold was probably real, as gold still comes 
from the Altai,’’ and learn to distrust the erudite 
Michovius. 

Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World,’ with the wisdom 
of China behind him, was sadly shocked to find a 
Christian doctor, in one of his principal performances, 
maintaining not only that it was not impossible for a 
whole nation to have but one eye in the middle of the 
forehead, but that he himself with other brethren had 
beheld that tribe in one of the southern provinces of 
Ethiopia. After such a lapse on the part of St. Aus- 
tine, it is less of a shock to find Solinus not only be- 
lieving in the Arimaspians, but in an Indian folk who 
have only one leg and one eye, and yet run with great 
swiftness and live by hunting; an invention sadly lack- 
ing in that grace of congruity which the English 
Church insists on in her Articles. But let us not exalt 
ourselves unduly. The daughter of a Sussex squire 
living not forty miles from London, was going (before 
the war) to school in France. ‘‘ Be they white there? ’’ 
asked a village dame, now a voter, fearful for the 
girl’s future in a country so remote as Normandy. 
One-eyed Arimaspians would have been no stumbling- 
block to one who spoke of the next parish as ‘‘ them 
furriners.”’ 

The ** Eye of Heaven”’ is a metaphor as old as any 
in man’s religious evolution. We find New Zealand 
Maui setting up his eye in heaven as the Sun, the eyes 
of his two children as the Morning and Evening stars; 
the old Germans calling the sun Odin’s eye with 
which alone he looks from heaven since he left the 
other in Mimir’s well when drinking of its wisdom— 
no pale allegory, surely, of the sun above the standing 
pool at noon, when the Eye of Heaven gazes at its 
fellow in the waters. Hesiod could call the sun the 
Eye of Zeus, yet when the Greek must work out the 
comparison in detail, as in the Orphic hymn, he must 
have the moon for its fellow, since a one-eyed Zeus 
were but a monster. ‘‘ What is the one eye that the 
Graiae had? ’’ asks Tylor, those three Sisters of the 
Gorgons whom Perseus visited as they passed their eye 
from hand to hand, “ but the eye of day, the sun, that 
the past gives up to the present, and the present to 
the future? ’’ 

““Monoculus,’’ our well-beloved Elia’s friend, ap- 
pears in all the dignity of capitals in the immortal 
‘Amicus Redivivus,’ as the Brandy and Water Doctor 
who flew from his little watch-tower at the Middle- 
ton’s Head to save George Dyer from his headlong 
plunge into the classic waters of the New River, and 
to receive with difficulty the crown Lamb pressed upon 
him for his services. ‘‘ A one-eyed fellow this, dirty 
and drunk,” as Elia calls him, writing to Mrs. Haz- 
litt of the incident before it had been adorned into great 
literature, whose one remedy, brandy-and-water, “‘ set 
poor George singing, laughing, whimpering, scream- 
ing, babbling of guardian angels,’’ till next morning 
he departed sobered, and seemingly uninjured, though 
he had been so near the Elysian shades. Less kind 
was Zadig’s doctor, Hermes, though his was the 
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finest practice in all Memphis, who came, when 
had injured Zadig’s eye, and shook his head. “Jf jt 
had been the right eye, I could have cured it, but thes 
left eye businesses are the very devil,’’ and all Baby. 
lon, while it lamented Zadig’s fate, admitted the 
depth of the doctorial erudition. Two days later th 
abscess oroke and Zadig could see perfectly wel, 
Hermes wrote a book to prove he ought not to hay 
done so, but Zadig did not read it, though the faith. 
less lady, in whose cause he had been hurt, loudly é&. 
clared that she couldn’t bear blind men, and gave he 
hand to Orcan on the spot. (Is this perhaps th 
origin of Goldsmith’s immortal ‘ Elegy,’ a few years 
later, when ‘‘ the man recovered of the bite. The dog 
it was that died,’’ in defiance of propriety and th 
neighbours? Goldsmith admired Voltaire, and it may 
well be that he took the idea from Voltaire’s ‘ Zadig,’ 

Were you one-eyed yourself, reader, which of three 
things would you do? _Leave the lost eye as it is, 
Hannibal-like, we may suppose; or cover it, Nelson. 
wise, with a black patch? Nelson-wise, do I say, aye, 
and Alsatia-wise, too, when we recall Duke Hildebrod 
of that ilk, that sinister and greasy potentate of White. 
friars, who rules and will ever rule in some of the fines, 
pages that Scott ever wrote; or, finally, would you re. 
place it with a glass eye as near as may be to the other, 
after the modern fashion? The last, surely you wil 
answer; yet that too has its dangers. There is the 
sad story of the American contributor who read aloud 
to his editor many pages of a translation, made for his 
special use, of Fourier’s book on the ‘ Social Testing 
of Man,’ and dreamt of absorbed attention till he 
shifted his position and found that the said editor was 
asleep with his glass eye open. There is O’Brien’s 
story of the Wondersmith, whose glass eye played the 
part of night watchman guarding his possessions from 
the depredator. There is the still sadder story of 
‘‘Lawyer Mennear up to Penhellick,’’ in ‘Troy 
Town,’ who bought the largest and bluest eye he 
could for his money, although it did not match his 
own, and subsequently dropped it out in church, only 
for it to re-appear in a scarecrow’s head and frighten 
a robber bird into oozing repentance at every feather. 

The use of the patch is known to various shady 
friends in Thackeray. Who can forget the Chevalier 
de Bali-Bari; that plausible and distinguished game- 
ster and diplomatist so unjustly exiled by the “‘ great 
Frederick of Prussia, and so profoundly admired by 
his nephew and pupil, Barry Lyndon? Or Mr. Wes 
ton, of the Priory, in ‘ Denis Duval,’ who rode on Bag- 
shot Heath o’ midnights, and lost an eye in earnest 
when little Denis fired his pistol in his face? Or the 
loss of the redoubtable Major Gahagan’s left upper 
eye-lid in October, 1804, a loss which did not prevent 
the faithful Belinda, unlike Zadig’s belle dame sais 
merci, sinking into his arms and extracting a promise 
from her lover to be blown up with his own hands 
should the enemy capture the place when the barbecued 
elephant—all that the garrison had to live on—had 
given out? Truly, as Sir Thomas Browne has tt, 
“the act of vision may be performed with one eyé, 
and, in the deception and fallacy of sight, hath this 
advantage of two, that it beholds not objects double, 
or sees two things for one.’’ And this tradition sur 
vived in the ancient City of Norwich until quite modern 
times, in that her citizens for many years pinned their 
faith and fortunes to a one-eyed lawyer. 

Yet, to get on a man’s blind side is rarely a com 
pliment, nor do the one-eyed Calendars of our chilt 
hood in the ‘Arabian Nights’ remain an object 
of affection, doubtless because we do not read the 
‘Vulgar Errors’ young enough; while Polyphemus, 
whose eye was at least symmetrically set, is no re 
lent object; and who that could not be little two-eye 
in the fairy-tale would not be ‘‘ Little One-eye —_ 
than the fantastic eldest of the sisters, with her three 
‘‘ It were no advantage unto man,’’ as Browne justly 
says, ‘‘ to have a third eye between those two he hath 
already; and the fiction of Argus seems more reaso® 
able than this, for though he had many eyes, yet wer 
they placed in circumference or position of venta 
‘Little Two-eyes,”” the ordinary, had the best of } 
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after all, since no prince in or out of a fairy-tale would 
choose a bride with more or fewer features than are 
customary. And as most people have two eyes, this 
instinct is all for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, since Hannibal and Nelson were great when 
they had both and would have been so to the end, had 
no ophthalmia, no chance unlucky cannon ball, glori- 
fied the one-eyed to all time. 


TO DO WITHOUT HOLIDAYS. 
(By E. H.) 

HAVE not gone through a course of Pelmanism; 

but | believe that the Pelman system sheds no 
light on the above interesting and useful branch of 
knowledge. Nevertheless, 1 have enjoyed the experi- 
ence of getting no holiday from August, 1917, down 
to the present day with the exception of Sundays and 
Bank Holidays, when I have usually been occupied 
with work outside my profession. Owing to a reduced 
staff, | had to work harder than usual at my ordinary 
work, and in the evenings | have been occupied with 
work for the Government. According to all the rules 
lad down by physicians in general and by my own 
physician in particular, | ought by this time to be a 
living wreck ; instead of which I feel remarkably well. 

This experience has led me to analyse exactly what 
the benefit of a holiday is, and I think there can be no 
doubt that it is far more mental than physical. Sir 
James Paget once remarked that surprise is the chief 
element in all recreation. That, no doubt, is the 
reason why the jaded worker usually preferred to cross 
the Channel for a holiday in the days when that was 
possible. ‘This element of surprise, however, has been 
liberally provided during the war by the contents of 
the daily Press, the authentic gossip of friends, and 
the spirited repetition of air-raids by day and by night. 

Change of air has always been recommended, as if 
there were some sort of magic in it; but change of 
diet is equally effective, so long as the worker enjoys 
plenty of fresh air by sitting in a garden, or keeping 
his windows open. A visit to the seaside, no doubt, 
produces certain chemical changes in the body, but 
almost the same results can be produced, at any rate 
to the eye of faith, by a liberal consumption of shell- 
fish and a weekly application of Tidman’s Sea Salt in 
a hot bsth. 

Mr. Herbert Fisher recently pointed out that a 

change in the breakfast hour is an admirable mental 
tonic, and to that may be added the making of new 
friends or the frequentation of new society. An 
eminent nerve specialist in the United States has told 
the world that husbands and wives should always 
spend at least a month in the year apart from each 
other, especially if the husband worked at home. It 
is not known whether this physician meant his advice 
to be carried out to its logical conclusion; but clearly 
the oracle, as it exists, is well worth careful 
consideration. 
_ We must always remember that the modern holiday 
is quite a recent institution. It is recorded that Isaac 
Newon spent fifty years in Cambridge without ever 
leaving it, and probably without ever breaking the 
thread of his investigations. It may be doubted whether 
before 1850 the ordinary professional man ever left 
his home for pleasure more than once a year, and, 
except in the case of the very rich, travelling for 
amusement must have been rare indeed; although 
sitting in or even on a stage-coach was a luxury com- 
pared with the experience of travelling in a modern 
tailway carriage during the last three years. 

Before the war I had a motor car and spent at least 
every other week-end in the summer travelling about 
init. But having done this, I am not at all sure that 
Ido not enjoy myself much better at home, and cer- 
tainly | read far more books than I ever did before. 
My own case is no doubt not exceptional, and it will 

interesting to see, when things settle down again, 
whether the ancient frenzy of locomotion for its own 
sake continues. Even if it does, clearly the ancient 
methods of travel by road will be almost entirely dis- 
Paced by more spacious excursions in the air. Per- 
haps, however, those who have learnt how to enjoy 
living at home will continue to do so. 


HOW 
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SOME EMINENT PIANISTS COMPARED. 


HE differences of style that mark the playing of 
distinguished pianists always affords an interest- 
ing study. Each in turn may be a great artist, yet 
very often in method they do not in the slightest 
resemble each other. This may sound something of a 
truism, but in it lies, nevertheless, the charm of that 
infinite variety which enables us to listen to pianist 
after pianist, frequently in the very same works, with- 
out any approach to boredom. We were alluding the 
other day to the remarkable number and ability of the 
women pianists who are giving recitals at the present 
time. Speaking of Miss Katharine Goodson and Miss 
Gertrude Peppercorn, we said that each delivered her 
individual Chopin message; and we might have added 
that she delivered it well. But the point is that, whilst 
both artists were doing justice to Chopin, no two sets 
of interpretations could have been more completely dis- 
similar. At the moment, however, we are thinking 
not so much of differences in the reading of this or that 
piece, as of the technical or temperamental peculiarities 
of style that differentiate one gifted executant from 
another. Take, for instance, M.M. Alfred Cortot and 
Moiseiwitsch, the former of whom appeared recently 
with orchestra at one of the Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concerts, and the latter at a sonata recital which he 
gave in the evening at Wigmore Hall. 

M. Cortot has taken quite ten years of public playing 
to develop his true artistic self and become, what he now 
is, the embodiment of all the perfections of the French 
pianistic school. No technique could be more com- 
plete and satisfying, no bravura more brilliant and 
correct, no style more sober, refined, and elegant than 
are M. Cortot’s. His clear, unerring touch combines 
manly strength with an almost teminine delicacy, 
rhythmical vigour with a delightful charm of rubato 
and poetic expression. Above all there is the accent 
of passion in his phrasing. We have often heard 
Saint-Saéns himself play the concerto in C minor, 
No. 4, which M. Cortot performed on this occasion, but 
never with greater freedom, power, and abandon; 
indeed, there were moments when we could have shut 
our eyes and imagined that the master was at the piano 
in propria persona. Like Anton Rubinstein of old, 
M. Cortot gives the impression of holding naught in 
reserve that due artistic restraint will permit him to 
‘* let go’’; and he gives out much more than he seems 
to, because it is done quietly, easily, without exaggera- 
tion. Unfortunately, the tone of the instrument he 
played 1 in this instance was too hard and metallic 
to enable him to do justice to his command of delicate 
nuances, but in spite of this all the scales and 
arpeggi were executed with crystalline clearness, and, 
thanks to Sir Henry Wood’s excellent accompaniments 
the performance of the whole concerto reached a high 
plane of excellence. 

In M. Moisewitsch we have a pianist of another genre 
—no less and no more of an accomplished virtuoso, but 
a Pole with somewhat less of the Slavic temperament 
than M. Cortot possesses of his mother French. Here, 
again, is an astonishing technical equipment, based 
upon the magisterial model of the Leschetizky school, 
capable of coping with every difficulty known to the 
modern executant, and of achieving, even upon a 
British instrument (notably improved of late), the most 
exquisite gradations of tone. His hands and fingers 
bring to mind the impeccable accuracy of a wonder- 
fully-wrought and beautifully-regulated machine. He 
seats himself at the piano, waits for silence while he 
glances half-apologetically towards his audience, and 
then, as though some internal mainspring had been 
released, the machinery is set in motion and the 
amazing, the oft-dazzling, the always-interesting dis- 
play begins. And, as it starts, so it goes through to 
its appointed end, with never a slip, never a liberty, 
never an audacious or daringly-original touch; with 
hardly ever a moment of genuinely passionate emotion, 
to remind us that the player is after all human and 
liable to (musical) weakness or sin. Such moments 
are so grateful that we find ourselves wishing that they 
came oftener. We longed for a few more of them in the 
otherwise magnificent performance of Benjamin Dale’s 
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sonata—a work replete with imagination, lofty expres- 
sion, and irresistible intensity of climax, yet a veritable 
maéistrom of technical ‘‘rapids’’ that M. Moisewitsch, 
who knows them well, skims over with unfailing 
facility. Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March’’ sonata he 
dived rather more beneath the surface—here and there ; 
but throughout his audience sat entranced. 

Other styles again are exemplified in our own 
talented native pianists—styles stamped with quite as 
much individuality and characteristic torce. Let us 
mention only the two who gave their recitals one after 
the other at Wigmore Hail last Saturday afternoon : 
Miss Katharine Goodson and Mr. Frederic Lamond. To 
the lady we would award the palm for versatility; she 
has it in an extraordinary degree. To her nimble tingers 
and her sensitive brain nothing seems to come amiss. 
From Bach to Liszt, and thence on to the moderns she 
touches no school that she does not adorn. In her 
concluding programme she showed herself greatest, 
perhaps, in the intermezzi and Khapsody (Up. 119) oi 
Brahms; yet one cannot say she did not do equal 
justice to the Beethoven Sonata (Up. 110) or her choice 
group of pieces by Balfour Gardiner, Ernest Farrar, 
Palmgren, MacDowell, and Percy Grainger. Ali were 
superbly played. Mr. Frederic Lamond stands upon a 
pedestal of his own, and with him and through him 
shines the pianistic genius of Ludwig van Beethoven. 
We have no more conscientious or deeply sympa- 
thetic interpreter of the great master of music 
than this notable Glaswegian, and it is well that the 
close of the war has seen him setting foot once more 
upon his native shore—doing fine work there too. 
For, five and thirty years of public playing have not 
altered one jot or tittle the quiet ascetic beauty, the 
staid serenity, and withal the hidden energy and 
breadth of feeling that infuse the poetic readings of 
this worthy pupil of Hans von Biilow and Franz Liszt. 
He remains in his own exalted sphere what he happily 
always will be, just Frederic Lamond. 

Apropos of styles, but not of pianists, we are 
tempted, after last week’s Philharmonic, to express our 
gratitude that this sorely-tried world possesses, so far 
as we know, only one musical astrologer. Hitherto we 
have looked upon the stars as things of beauty, types 
of co-existent reality and loveliness in the firmament of 
God’s universe. Judging by his orchestral suite, 
‘The Planets,’ Mr. G. Holst does not think of our 
nearest stellar neighbours in that way. He evidently 
regards them as objectionable nuisances that he would 
oust from our orbit if he could. But as he cannot, he 
has revenged himself by depicting them for what. they 
are or might be (on this point the Philharmonic pro- 
gramme says too little or too much) in some of the 
cleverest and most detestable music that it was ever 
our lot to listen to. Positively it made us “‘ see stars.”’ 


LE BOURGEOIS HABILE HOMME. 


They called me ‘‘ Bloody Boorjuice ’’— 
Those candid ‘‘ sons of toil’’; 

To ‘‘ horny handed Labour ”’ 
Opposed me as a foil. 


They wrecked my shop. They seized my goods; 
And bore away my wife— 

My house they burned. By mere mischance, 
They left me with my life. 


All such as earn, and save, their gain, 
The “ idly rich’’ they hold— 
Rude Soviets condemn, as prize, 
‘* The Bourgeois’ hoarded gold.”’ 


But what are these, that we should want, 
Nor while it shines make hay? 

The end we know is not remote, 
Let’s revel while we may. 


E’en I have learned; buy, sell, no more; 
No longer save, but spend— 

I rob the robbers; rule; am blest, 
And hailed as freedom’s friend. 
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CORRESPONDENCE f*, 
its § 

PRICES OF TO-DAY. 

To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REviEw. the ¢ 

Sir,—Labour troubles were not unknown before the 9 mea! 
war, and the practice of making the wretched cop. Mm A fo 
sumer pay through the nose, whenever cost of produc. 9 if 
tion goes up, is not a new one, but never has such posi 
a practice been so abused as at the present time. T! 

From his earliest infancy the embryo producer has som 
been taught as an elementary business principle to re. nece 
gard and treat the consumer as a fool, and in so doing 
he was perfectly safe. The war has, unfortunately, 
taught him, that, owing to the world-wide upset of 
values, the consumer may now be treated as 4 
paralysed idiot. 

Possibly, here and there a stand of some sort has S 
been made by individuals, but they have rarely been in Pad 
sufficient numbers to break down the mischief. Only ¥ 
one such case has actually come under my notice, | - 


refer to one of the latest and best hotels in London, 
which, when it opened its doors, now some years ago, 
was found to be about 30 per cent. more expensive 
than any of its competitors. It is certain that every. 
thing was better done, but not to the extent of that 
30 per cent. For once in a way, the usually stupid 
Public jibbed, and there was a mild sort of boycott, 
which very soon brought the directors, who were not 
running the business for the benefit of their health, to 
heel. Prices came down, not merely the 30 per cent., 
but just a little more, with, of course, the desired 
result. I have no reason to believe that in the 
case I refer to, the boycott was an organised boycott. 

Surely the time has now come to start organised 
boycotts, as the commonsense of the Public shows no 
sign of asserting itself. This should be directed, i 
the first instance, against classes of goods which are 
essential, such as the ordinary foodstuffs, ordinary 
household furniture as distinguished from antique fur 
niture, wearing apparel, etc., etc. 

In a great town like London the difficulties of organ- 
ising such a campaign are, of course, very great for 
the simple reason there are so many rich people to 
whom it is not a vital matter to pay 18s. for a tongue 
or 16s. for an ordinary chicken. 

In a small household the difference at the end of the 
year amounts to possibly £250, and what is that to 
a rich man as compared with the convenience of cot 
tinuing to deal with tradesmen one has dealt with 
for many years, who know you and your ways? So 
argues the man who can afford it. But for every one 
man who can afford to indulge himself in this way 
there are a hundred who cannot, and in the greater 
interest all should combine to break down the traders’ 
combination against the consumer. 

There appear to be two courses open to the com 
sumer. On the one hand, to cut down expenditure 
to the minimum, on the other, for residents in a dis 
trict to combine in the manner following :—Ascertait, 
say, the names of forty people who patronise X the 
butcher and Y the greengrocer, and send a delegate 
to interview X and Y to inform them that forty of their 
regular customers will leave them in a body, if they 
are not treated in a fair and reasonable manner. If 
action such as this were taken simultaneously in sik 
London districts, ‘‘ the trade ’’ would soon get the 
wind up, and, like the hotel directors, come to heel. 

I recently required a modern armchair, a smal 
portfolio, and a pair of dog-skin gloves. I sé 
forth to the tradesmen with whom I am accustomed 
to deal before the war, expecting to have to pay pos 
sibly 75 per cent. above pre-war prices. Imagine my 
surprise when I was asked £94 for a modern ari 
chair, which before the war cost £19; and £18 for the 
portfolio, the pre-war price being £3 10s. ; and 18s 64. 
for the gloves, which before the war cost 4s. 

‘‘ Evidemment, il y a une éducation a faire, L’Ecole des 
Clients,’’ as an English General recently remarked 
when asked £48 for a pair of silk pyjamas in Paris. 

I returned home a sadder and a wiser man, hav 
ing resolved that I would contrive to carry on with 
what I already possessed for another year or so, @ 
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the hope that in due course the world would recover 
its senses. 

There are, however, many Institutions such as clubs 
that find themselves threatened with disaster in face of 
the extortionate demands of tradesmen, and ways and 
means are being freely discussed to combat the evil. 
A form of Co-operation would seem to be the solution, 
if once the innate conservatism of individuals com- 

sing committees can be overcome. 

There are few evils without their correctives, and 
some comfort may be found in the reflection that 
necessity is the mother of invention. 

Yours faithfully, 
&; 


DANGEROUS COMPLICATIONS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—As an Anglo-Indian, I have read with interest 
your article on ‘* Japan and the Colour Bar,’’ since 
my writings will show that for years I have espoused 
the cause of Japan and India on this very question. 
There are, however, self-seeking white people who 
affect to sneer at the Japanese and Indians, while at 
the same time they allow all manner of destitute and 
criminal aliens to enter Great Britain and the Colonies. 
I thought of this during the air raids on London, when 
| saw the miserable terror-stricken wretches of alien 
origin, who were at the railway stations on bomb- 
dodging expeditions. But among them I failed to dis- 
cover a single Japanese or Indian. 

A very dear friend of mine, who died the other day, 
used to wear a pagri (turban) in honour of our brave 
Indian soldiers, and on one occasion when he and I 
were travelling together in India, he put his head out 
of the railway carriage at one of the stations and 
called for water: ‘‘ You cannot have this,’’ said the 
water-carrier, ‘‘it is for sahibs and not for Indians! ”’ 
My friend, who was a pure Celt from Skye, was 
highly honoured at the compliment paid him by the 
bhisti, who mistook him for an Indian. He has been 
immortalised as ‘‘ Mr. Great Heart, familiarly known 
as ‘Jamie Macdonald,’’’ in Aberigh-Mackay’s well- 
known book, ‘ Twenty-one days in India.’ There is 
very little exaggeration in the picture drawn by Mackay 
of ‘The Planter: A Farmer Prince,’’ although no 
doubt in part it is broad caricature—but, ridentem 
dicere verum quid vetat? We therefore want another 
Aberigh-Mackay to remove the dangerous complica- 
tions that have been caused by the writings of the 
Montagus, the Valentine Chirols, and the so-called 
“ Intellectuals. ’’ 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, - 
DonaLp. NORMAN 
15, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W. 
2nd March, 1919. 


REID. 


QUEBEC AND THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is refreshing to see in a London newspaper 
some wholesome truths about Quebec and the French 
Canadian. ‘‘ Imperialist ’’ sentiment of a sloppy kind 
dictates much comment that is very tiresome and pro- 
bably harmful. The French Canadian is a spoilt child, 
who is encouraged to ‘‘ show off’ and make himself a 
nuisance by his guardians, the Roman Church and 
various political leaders. He is an ill-brought-up, 
ignorant, and unmannerly child, and his fits of scream- 
ing and kicking occasionally become so disturbing that 
a remonstrance has to be addressed to his guardians. 
Their response is usually to point out to him soothingly 
that he is small, and weak, and helpless, and that 
everyone takes advantage of him, but that he must 
now cease to clamour, because otherwise public opinion 
May insist on a slapping, he is none the less a little 
darling, and quite in the right, and the victim of the 
cruel, vindictive, conquering English. Of course, like 
all children however spoilt, he has his charming 
gleams, and there are moments when exasperation 
Sives way to laughter at his infantile heroics. But the 
feeling of English-speaking Canadians in the Province 
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of Quebec, since the war, is that no further purpose 
will. be served by the perpetual glossing over of the 
fact that the French Canadian is an extremely selfish 
member of the community. We are ready to live on 
friendly terms, but it is no longer easy to restrain a 
touch of contempt for the man who stayed at home, 
and hindered the Allies to the extent of his small 
powers, on the plea that the war was not being fought 
in Canada, and was consequently a foreign war. 

The French Canadian position was entirely illogical 
but his Church encouraged him in the belief that what 
he wanted to do was his duty. This was to remain in 
safety and enlarge his business, if possible, by war 
profiteering. His. political leaders assured him that 
his apparent ease and prosperity was a mockery, that 
he was a victim of religious persecution, and that the 
Province of Quebec was one with martyred Belgium 
and Poland. His religious leaders hinted that money 
spent on war charity was money diverted from t 
Church and that the faithful knew that the call of the 
Church was solemn, holy, alone worthy of response 
and eternally profitable. 

One ‘‘ war charity ’’ was started under the aegis of 
the Roman Church in the City of Quebec, a ‘‘ War 
Babies’’ Fund. The promoters brazenly appealed to 
the public to assist them in building a large addition to 
a convent as a créche for war-babies, and stated in 
print that this créche was necessitated by the increase 
in illegitimate births due to the establishment of Val- 
cartier Camp, some sixteen miles away. ‘This state- 
ment—no reflection on French Canadian morality as 
there were no French Canadian soldiers at Valcartier, 
and woman, as is well known, is always the unwilling 
victim of man—caused such widespread indignation 
that it was partially retracted. No English money 
was forthcoming for this créche. 

Actually, of course, the French Canadian, under the 
dictation of the Church, played the part of the small- 
souled provincial in the war, as he had played it many 
times before in domestic matters. There was the 
famous occasion when Sarah Bernhardt visited 
Quebec. She chose her programme with a special 
regard for the religious and moral standard of the holy 
city. But the Sunday before she was to appear, a 
mandement was read in all the churches, warning the 
French Canadians that innocent as the plays might be, 
none the less ‘‘ cette femme ’’ was not always so cir- 
cumspect, and was not a fit person for any pure- 
minded Roman Catholic to see. The faithful were 
forbidden to witness the performance. Accordingly a 
number of zealous youths, feeling that they had the 
Church behind them, collected at the theatre door and 
threw stones and eggs at Bernhardt and her company. 
This was the one occasion on which Quebec achieved 
a position in the world of original criticism, 

The anti-conscription riots in Quebec in Holy Week 
a year ago, were of’a piece with this senseless and 
boorish behaviour. The French Canadians had one 
of their worst kicking and screaming fits, and made 
their voices heard far beyond the paternal mansion. 
They didn’t like the war, and they wouldn’t go to the 
war, and nobody should go to the war if they could 
help it, and nasty newspapers that advocated the duty 
of obedience to the laws of the country, should have 
their offices burnt down! Then the Government took 
drastic action and the spoilt child was frightened and 
said he would be good. And in fact he was good for 
a while. 

But the spoilt child tires everyone’s patience, and 
we should now like to see him deprived of surplus 
sweets and put to school. Unwholesome, sticky 
flattery has been his portion too long. 


MArjorIE GRANT. 
49, The Ramparts, Quebec. 


To the Editor of THe SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your number of the 4th of January last 
(page 7) there appears what must be qualified as an 
extremely malignant article against the French- 
Canadians of one of the finest Provinces of Canada. 

Remember that it is against British subjects, faiths 
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ful for nigh unto two centuries to the Crown and on 
the morrow of the great victory achieved by British 
and French valour on the soil of France that you dish 
up to your readers such a delectable banquet. 

You say the French-Canadians have not volunteered 
according to their numbers. Permit me to retort that 
my fellow-countrymen have done their duty and their 
whole duty. The abstention is only apparent and 
comes (1) from the fact that the French-Canadian 
element is only credited with names indisputably 
French, such as Beauchamp, Ledieux, Fournier, etc., 
whereas (2) the English element benefits from a great 
many French whose names, from different motives and 
through no fault of the person, have been anglicized, 
such as Colt (Poulin), Bird (Loiseau), Drinkwater 
(Boileau), etc., and because (3) a considerable number 
of English names designate to-day among us French 
families, such as Campbell, Wilson, Brown, Readman, 
Ostell, Ross, Ball, Macdonald, Warren, Dick, Black- 
burn, Robertson, Ampleman, Byrne, etc., who have 
not received a drop of English or Irish blood in their 
veins, in the one case from the days when the officers 
of Wolfe established themselves in 1760 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quebec, and in the other since the great 
Irish emigration in the middle of the last century. All 
these families bearing English or Irish names are 
French and Catholic, but their designation on the list 
of Canadian soldiers is attributed to the English 
element. 

The response would have been greater and out of all 
proportion to our numbers had it not been for the 
insane policy pursued by the Ottawa authorities, both 
civil and military. To begin with, all the recruiting 
officers were English-speaking and in some cases 
Protestant clergymen. These recruiting officers, un- 
able to speak French, addressed meetings in our 
Province in a language which the great majority of our 
people did not understand. You can imagine the effect 
produced; particularly when it was bruited around and 
even said right out from the platform that French- 
Canadians were not wanted to win the war. 

I might here remark that more than 50 per cent. 
of the soldiers said to be of English descent were born 
in England. 

Furthermore, the French-Canadian is a pure and un- 
adulterated Canadian, no mixture about him; attached 
to the soil for three centuries, he has taken root 
therein and proclaims Canada his country. Unfortu- 
nately, the same thing cannot be said of the Anglo- 
Canadian. 


Moreover, we are loyal subjects of the British Crown, 
and grateful for our position under the Flag. One of 
our most illustrious French-Canadian Bishops in the 
old days said from the pulpit of the Basilica of Quebec : 
‘* Where is this good patriot, where is the loyal sub- 
ject, I go further, where is the true Christian whose 
heart has not been made glad by the happy news of 
the success of England: dominion of the seas assured 
to Great Britain, the Flag majestically unrolled on all 
the waters, the enemy confounded and humiliated. . . .”’ 
Our great French-Canadian politician and statesman, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of Canada for 
fifteen years, said of himself in our House of Commons 
that he was British to the core. And so are nearly all 
the leading French-Canadian politicians. But all are 
Canadian to the core. 


And we are not unmindful of the land from which 
our forefathers sprang. We cherish and revere our 
mother-country and flatter ourselves that the generous 
and valiant blood which flows in that land flows in our 
veins. How could we sever the bonds which bind us 
to both our mother-countries ! 


Thus when England was menaced by the submarine 
and cried aloud for sustenance, we had but one 
thought. While our sons were offering their blood 
our old farmers, together with their wives and 
daughters, were drawing from the soil the priceless 
food which would nourish the soldier and help bring 
about final victory. The slogan was that each farm 
must produce sufficient to feed ten soldiers. And so 


successful were our people that in one year they pro- 
duced one hundred million dollars worth of butter, 
cheese, meat, ete, 
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This is a faint picture of what we have done to hel 
bring about our great victory and of which you seem 
to be unaware. 

Now what shall I say of the depopulation of the 
Townships which you charge us with? The story jg 
a sad one. About the end of the eighteenth century, 
following the American Revolution, the Province of 
Quebec gave hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
to the United Empire Loyalists and to the English ang 
Scots that came directly from the Old Country. We 
can proudly say that none of the Colonies had such q 
fine type of emigrant. In a comparatively short tim 
they became rich and formed a gentry of the firg 
order. Fine houses, vast fields, perfect cultivation of 
the soil, gave to the Townships a most picturesque 
aspect; in fact, so beautiful to the eye was the vista 
that it yet bears the name among us of the Canadian 
Switzerland. Alas! It is said that Spain became ip. 
toxicated and finally died from the gold that came from 
America. In the same way our fellow-countrymen of 
English extraction were extinguished by their wealth, 
As you very properly say, although unaware of the 
cruelty of your observation, their sons provided the 
large garrisons of Quebec and Montreal. And the 
inevitable consequence was that the farm suffered by 
the desertion. 

Is it then surprising that our young men, sober, 
brave, loving the land that bore them and coming 
from the fief-held Seigneurial districts, have bought 
and are continuing to buy by the hundreds these British. 
created settlements? Mark the contrast. Land which 
is worth one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre in the French districts is sold for thirty to fifty 
dollars in the Townships. 

Permit me to add one word as to the author who 
calls forth this diatribe on your part. When a man 
vilifies a whole race it is the part of wisdom to inquire 
as to his credentials. What has he done to invite 
attention to his work? Is he speaking the thoughts 
which animate his fellows and putting forth their 
common grievance for redress by those in whose power 
such redress can be had? Naturally one would imagine 
that this diabolical treatment of Britishers would have 
come before the Commons at Ottawa and instant relief 
would be had from such an intolerable situation. 

I am somewhat familiar with the great English 
names in Canada, and am happy to say on terms of 
intimacy with some; but never have I heard the name 
of Mr. Robert Sellar. Of course, I am sorrowfully 
aware that in my own Province, as well as in our sister 
Province of Ontario there are men whose sole business 
in life is to spread discontent, prejudice and bigotry. 
But it seems to me that worthy men should suffer them 
to fall into the oblivion they so much deserve. 

I am aware that the breadth of the Atlantic Ocean 
divides us, and the distance mav help to produce a false 
perspective. Consequently, feeling sure that you 
desire to have the truth, and the whole truth, about 
this matter, I would respectfully urge you to ask men 
of the type of the Hon. Sidney Fisher, of the Town- 
ships, and Minister of the Crown for many years in 
Canada, the Hon. Senator Edwards, the great 
lumberman. the Hon. Judge McCorkill, who has 
represented in our legislature the only County in the 
Townships which still is overwhelmingly British, of 
the Hon. Mr. Mitchell, Provincial Treasurer of this 
Province, of Mr. Edward Harper Wade. whose writ- 
ings must be familiar to you, the Hon. Senator 
Foster and Mr. W. Bullock, M.P.P., of the Town- 
ships, I say I would respectfully urge you to ask these 
men what they think of the attitude of the French- 
Canadians towards their fellow-subjects. 

If your opinion of our public men is as low as your 
opinion of your own, eliminate the politician, and ask 
the Anglican Bishop of Montreal or the Anglican 
Bishop of Ouebec what they think of Mr. Robert 
Sellar’s work or the criticism which it has pleased vou 
to level at the French Catholics of Canada. If they 
subscribe to one line of either I will confess that I am 
suffering from an illusion and that my compatriots de- 
serve the reprobation which you both pour on their 
heads, 

P. Auc. CHOQUETTE, 
A Member of the Canadian Senate, 
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[The Senator’s letter as it reached us was much too 
long, and the exigency of space compelled us to make 
excisions, though we think nothing material has 
been omitted. Our article was not directed against 
the French-Canadians, but against the rule, or 
rather tyranny, of the Roman priesthood. As in 
Ireland, the Catholic priests were very unwilling to 
allow their young men to leave their villages and 
encounter the liberal education of European camps. 
S.R.} 


MR. RHODES IN DOWNING STREET. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I read with pleasure and profit your review of 
Mr. Frank Boyd’s book, ‘A Pelican’s Tale,’ more 
particularly the account of Mr. Rhodes and Sir Starr 
Jameson. I always knew that these South African 
magnates had great influence with the Government, in 
fact, I have heard the late Lord Knutsford described 
as being in Rhodes’s pocket. But I did not know, 
until I read the SarurDay Review, that it had gone 
so far that Rhodes and Jameson occupied “a flat in 
Downing Street.’’ But as you say so, I suppose it 
must be true. Was it peradventure inside the 
Treasury ?—Yours obediently, 


Aberdeen. 


[We are obliged to our playful correspondent for 
giving us an opportunity of correcting an error 
which should not have passed the proof-reading. The 
flat, of course, was in Down Street. Since Boswell 
occupied rooms in Downing Street, from which he 
. was ejected by his landlady for drunkenness, that 
famous passage has not been occupied by private 
dwellings.—Ep. S.R.] 


Epwarp MacINnTosH. 


PELMANISM. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Sir,—The (commercial) success of the thing called 
“Pelmanism ”’ is, I take it, the subject of the discus- 
sion in your columns. 

Is that, to begin with, more remarkable than the 
success of the (very defective and elaborately over- 
praised) ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ?’ 

The patent, yet astonishing fact of our time, is that 
such marvels can be wrought by such tiresome and 
unscrupulous means. 

The reply of ‘‘ A Recent Student,’’ seems to refute 
itself. Who is prepared to get up and assert that the 
idea or practice of noticing and reforming indolent 
habits and inaccurate thinking is in any sense a new 
one? Does any recognized educational authority 
(journalists and boomsters apart) support this or the 
other comprehensive claims made by Pelman & Co.? It 
is surely much more easy to suppose that a large 
number of persons (mostly of the middle class and of 
somewhat defective education) have, by what is to 
them a remarkably novel agency and transformation 
been hypnotized into a state of—not altogether un- 
reasoned, but highly exaggerated—self-congratula- 
tion. One may believe (with an effort) that a few real 
admirals or real solicitors’ clerks have learnt as much 
from the wondrous ‘‘ system”’ as they might have 
learnt at a good school. 

But when a young gentleman writes (in a recent 
advertisement) to tell us what he has been saved from 
by the Pelman course, that is a little too much! And 
your inquiries why eminent gentlemen like Sir Robert- 
son Nicoll lend their countenance to an institution which 
beslobbers itself daily with fulsome eulogy hitherto 
only associated with patent drugs—a phenomenon on 
which (d’ailleurs) one might expect that ‘ Truth ’ would 
have been the first to pour the vials of its contemptuous 
wrath—deserve a reply in the public interest. 

Where intellectual life was formerly ‘‘ an irreparable 
muddle,’’ any change may be welcome. But the state- 
ment that a student has ‘‘ realized his (or her) per- 
sonality ’’ and ‘‘ acquéred self-confidence,’’ by the use 
of a few little ‘‘ grey books,’’ must read to ordinary 
ears as preposterous ‘‘ bunkum.”’ 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
A Stupent (or Humanity). 


Savile Club, W. 
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To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Mr. Edward Clodd’s letter in your issue of 
March 1st brings us down to tin tacks, as Americans 
say. He tells us of a distinguished author who was 
offered forty guineas for an advertising puff. Others, 
I know, can vouch for offers up to £500. I take it 
that Sir Robertson Nicoll or any of the other public men 
mentioned will not reply to your challenge. Their 
silence is eloquent, but what of the papers publishing 
these blatant testimonials? The British Weekly is 
perhaps more catholic in its advertisements than in its 
religious doctrine, but the Religious Tract Society pro- 
fesses some supervision in its publicity pages, yet in 
the current number of their Boys’ Own Paper ap- 
pears a page of Pelman puff written by the author of 
‘A Rank Outsider,’ ‘ Playing the Game!’ ‘ Not Out,’ 
‘The Boy Bondsman,’ etc., etc.—a fulsome screed 
wherein the young are told that there is a Royal road 
to learning, and that it is called Pelmanism. Even if 
this suspiciously enthusiastic writer has never heard of 
the street called ‘ Straight,’ the Religious Tract Society 
might explain how their pages come to be sold for 
touting in this way for ‘‘ reduced fees’ from young 
readers who are anxious ‘‘ to make money, or to buck 
The Boys’ Own Paper 


things up at St. Stephen’s.”’ 
The carefully 


is read by boys and trusted by parents. 


keyed advertisement was doubtless paid for. Does 
the Society approve of it? 
Yours truly, 
R. H. L.. 


To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—Was delighted to read your telling remarks 
re ‘*Pelmanism’’ and the ‘“‘tosh’’ puffed up by 
Generals and Doctors of Divinity, &c. The poor 
public is fleeced by press puffs. Would it be possible 
to add to your admirable questions to Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll : How much has the ‘ British Weekly ’ received 
for Pelman advertisements? 

HisToricus. 


March 2nd, 1919. 


TRADES-UNION BALLOTING. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In your last issue you point out that in the 
recent Trades-Union balloting the votes are given 
under inspection, and therefore are not free or 
independent. The proof of this was given in the 
photos published in the Daily Mirror and Daily Mail, 
date, I think, February 21st or 22nd, showing a miner 
marking his paper, surrounded by 8 or ro others. 

As we know the methods of ‘‘ massed picketing ”’ 
used by the Unions for intimidation, also the way 
‘block votes’’ are juggled and used, the system of 
giving votes under inspection is a scandal and of great 
importance, in view of public interests concerned in 
present general unrest, and stoppage of trade there- 
from, and the attention of the Government to this— 
abuse should be called for, when restoring pre-war 
Trades-Union privileges. 

Yours faithfully, 
Husert PERRY. 


‘“DEPARTING IN SILENCE.”’ 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Under this heading a leader appears in the 
Morning Post to-day, and surely it is'a pity, at times 
like this, to stir up any bitterness of feeling against 
England in the hearts of our overseas soldiers: and 
their people. ‘ 

Quite lately, a Colonel, going from Liverpool with 
his Regiment, made a charming speech, and thanked 
the English people for their magnifient hospitality, and 
said, ‘‘ the departing troops feel more like leaving 
another home.”’ There isn’t a single person in these 
Islands who doesn’t applaud the valour and bravery 
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of our Colonial troops, and certainly it is a pity that 
the ‘‘ cordial message ’’ from our Government has not 
yet been heard. 
unrest of the moment. The idea of a ‘‘ Ministry of 
Courtesy ’’ is rather appealing, in these days of dis- 
courtesy, but let us be sure to appoint someone who 
knows how these things ought to be done, and will 
protect us from those who beslavered our ‘‘ noble 
women ’’ with fulsome praise, and encouragement to 


idleness. Yours faithfully, 
March 4th. A. S. B. 


HENS AND EGGS: A SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REvIEw. 

Sir,—The possibility of our ex-service men being 
able to make a living on ten acres, or less, of land, and 
an assured supply of home-produced fresh eggs, are 
two questions receiving at the present moment a con- 
siderable amount of public attention. 

In 1915, on 2% acres of land, I conducted, in con- 
junction with the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
an experiment with 1,000 laying pullets. This experi- 
ment was made in order to test a method of managing 
laying birds in sufficiently large numbers to enable a 
smallholder to make his living thereby, and started 
on November rst, 1914, and at the end of June, 1915, 
I received instructions from the Board of Agriculture 
to kill off the birds as quickly as possible and close the 
experiment down. I, therefore, sent them to Smith- 
field (London) to be killed in weekly batches of about 
100, and by the end of September they were all gone 
with the exception of about 40. The experiment may, 
therefore, be said to have covered ten full working 
months (rather less than more). 

I give below the financial results of these ten months’ 
work :— 


Cost of Live Stock £150 
Cost of Dead Stock £150 
#300 


_ 96,358 eggs were produced which realised £615 or 
1s. 6¢d. per dozen, and the manure realised £5. After 
deducting the following charges :—Food, £341; com- 
mission, £29; carriage, £28; depreciation, £15; rent 
of land used (2} acres), £5; coals for heating water, 
43; miscellaneous expenses, £5; the sum of £194 
was left to repay the smallholder for his time, and the 
interest on his capital, and the experiment conclusively 
proved that with the help of a boy a smallholder could 
quite easily manage twice this number of birds. 

Now, owing to the following reasons :— 

(1) Small amount of capital used; 

(2) Short time taken to place the experiment on 
foot. It was not decided upon unti! September, and 
yet it was in full swing by November rst. 

(3) Satisfactory profit (from a smallholder’s point of 
view) produced on the small capital employed. 

(4) Large number of birds which the experiment 
proved could be satisfactorily managed by a_ small- 
holder and a boy. 

(5)’ Small acreage of land required. 

And in reference to two questions of national 
importance, viz., a constant supply of home-produced 
eggs and the possibility of our ex-service men being 
able to make a living on ro acres, or less, of land, this 
experiment was the most successful authentic experi- 
ment (of this character) from the commercial point of 
view (which is the only point of view that really 
counts) which had, up to that time, been made in this, 
or perhaps in any other country. 

If this statement is a correct one, ther the following 
interesting questions arise :—-Why did the Government 
order me to stop the experiment after eight months and 
not run it on to the end of twelve? Why did they 
order me to kill off these thousand birds just when they 
were urging the public to retain their laving birds as 
a patriotic effort, and just at a time when eggs were 
badly needed for our hospitals? The birds were in 
full lay, and at the height of the experiment's success. 

Yours truly, 
F. G. Paynter. 
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REVIEWS 


GEORGE WYNDHAM AND ROMANCE, 


Essays in Romantic Literature. By George Wyndham, 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 


F the pursuit of the Grail of Romantic beauty 
this is still the truth, that no man sets out op 
the quest, unless he carries in his own heart the object 
of his search. The quest, moreover, is distinguished 
from all other adventures in that failure is of its 
essence. For romantic beauty is, like the rainbow’s 
end, not liable to capture, nor to imprisonment by the 
pedant or the philosopher in definition. It is a try 
fire of St. Helen that gleams on the spars of the 
explorer’s ship, and has never yet yielded, and never 
will, to analysis and explanation. 

When, therefore, with his own instinctive gallantry 
George Wyndham set out to capture the gleam, he set 
out upon an adventure not less beautiful because hope. 
less. Himself the very mirror of the fire, he looked 
everywhere but in his own spirit, where alone he might 
have found it, for the meaning of romance. He allowed 
himself to be involved in the old schoolmen’s quarrel 
between the classic and romantic modes, not guessing, 
as Mr. Whibley points out in his wise and tender intro- 
duction, that these are but two facets of one truth. 
Happily this explanation serves only to throw into a 
high light Wyndham’s own kinship with romance, his 
fellowship with a hundred dead captains of the sacred 
fire; whether captains on the field or in the poet's 
country—great Pompey, that Duke in the Chanson de 
Roland, Ronsard, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher and 
Walter Scott—this is a gallant and a ringing company, 
of which George Wyndham is not the least beautiful or 
heroic figure. And if we are driven to attempt to 
isolate the quality which distinguishes and links all 
these, so separate by race and time and fate, we can 
do no other than quote from ‘ Lord Jim?—that very 
touchstone of romance—what seems to us the pure 
truth of romance. ‘‘He is romantic,’’ says the old 
German butterfly-catcher of Lord Jim—and he explains 
this in the phrase, ‘‘ Follow the Dream, and then follow 
the dream—ewig—u1ausque ad finem.’’ 

Let us see then how George Wyndham follows his 
dream, and how in the following he does not discover 
romance, but becomes a part of it. In a letter to his 
mother, quoted by Mr. Whibley, he speaks of “ the 
big book I meant to write about romantic literature.” 
It was to have twelve chapters. It was to begin with 
‘*The Springs of Romance’’ and end with the last 
outpost of Romance—‘‘The New French Romantics’’— 
and was to be stuck full of all the things and people 
he loved as being touched with the strange, fugitive 
beauty of adventure. Of what he planned there remain 
unwritten ‘‘ The Chronicles and the Crusades,” 
‘* Dante,’’ ‘‘ Chaucer and the French Romantics.’’ But 
written—-and the names are in themselves a challenge 
—were ‘‘ The Springs of Romance,’ ‘‘ The Poetry of 
the Prison,’ ‘‘ Ronsard and La Pléiade,’’ ‘‘ North’s 
Plutarch,’’ ‘‘ Poems of Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Elizabethan 
Adventure in Elizabethan Literature,”’ and ‘‘ Sir 
Walter Scott.’’ To find the true worth, and to cap- 
ture the harmony of which all these pieces form the 
notes, it is necessary to discard the second-hand pro 
fessionalism which tends to disfigure all of them. We 
see Wyndham, perhaps a little too conscious of his 
enthusiasms of the soldier, the aristocrat and the 
denizen of politics, endeavouring to emulate the pro 
fessor. Possibly in this he was governed by Henley— 
association with whom could not but injure—but more 
probably it was his tribute—the tribute of the stranger 
without the gates—to erudition. This fault is worst 
in ‘‘ The Springs ’’ and Shakespeare.’’ In the first, 
an obviously absurd speculation as to the date of the 
first arrival of romance is tolerable, because its very 
absurdity has a pretty half-childish appeal. On the 


other hand, his Shakespeare, which promised so beauti- 
fully, ends in a perfect rubbish-heap of explanations, 
out of which the lines quoted stick like jewels. ‘ 
When this is said, there remains the pure swift 
quality of his style and spirit. 
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of essays have so completely revealed a character. 
Wyndham chose from history and from literature these 
figures and that quality which is his own badge— 
courage to face and determination to encounter the 
assaults of the world, and the power, sustained 
throughout, to hear through those assaults ‘ the 
horns of elfland faintly blowing.’’ He searches for a 
definition of romance, and can find nothing more apt 
than to say, “‘Romance results from welcoming the 
strange and specially from welcoming the symbols per- 
force fantastic, in which foreign lands and far-away 
ages have sought to express ‘their intimations of im- 
mortality.’’’ And while, applauded, no doubt, by 
Henley, he pours out this thin stuff, almost within two 
pages with effortless magic he rings the bell of romance 
and of his own spirit, which, to mis-apply the 
exquisite lines from ‘ Lucrece,’ is ‘‘a heavy hanging 
bell,” that 
“Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes.”’ 

He speaks of ‘‘the great Romance of Pan’s adventure 
through the Universe. We take our part,’’ says he, 
“in that quest with a brave astonishment. In 
Romantic literature we listen to the camp-songs of 
our comrades and 


‘Greet the unseen with a cheer.’”’ 


This ‘‘ brave astonishment ’’ is the authentic air of 
romance. It is fresh in the Song of Roland ’’ where it 
caught the 

blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne.’’- 


Ariosto repeated it in his bel canto of 


“Le Donne, il Cavalier, l’Arme, gli Amori 
Le Cortesie, |’audaci Imprese.’’ 


Poor Charles of Orleans had it, and not least Villon, 
the Immortal: Thief, of whom Wyndham says, “‘ of the 
cup handed him (Charles) by Destiny he drank one 
half and then set it down unfinished. But Villon 
drained it to the lees.’’ The Pleiad had it, and the 
young Shakespeare when he cried 


“Ono! It is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 
It is the star to every wandering bark 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken.”’ 


This is the true star of romance, followed to the very 
end by Humphrey Gilbert, who in a great storm in his 
little ten-ton frigate would not change to a greater 
vessel. ‘‘ Wherefore in this behalfe,’’ he had said, 
““*Mutare vel timere sperno,’ and to entreaties to 
change his ship he would say, ‘I will not forsake my 
little company going homeward, with whom I have 
passed so many storms and perils.’ ”’ 

These are those with whom Wyndham loved to 
linger. In setting them down in a great glow he does 
but set down in imperishable colours his own brave 
astonishment at life. And always there was for him 
the light of the camp-fires. Clearest they shine in his 
essay on North’s Plutarch—easily the finest in the 
book and difficult to equal in all English writing of 
this sort. It is here that the great embattled names 
are strung out like champions trumpeted to the lists. 
It is here also that he insists, by his choice of 
what he praises, that romance is but an enchanted 
will-o’-the wisp, unless the crusader after her light for- 
get himself in his enterprise. And for Wyndham the 
best, the holiest enterprise is the service of the 
State. He says of the Plutarchian heroes ‘* He 
only cares for the State; he insists on having it 
his own way: he kills himself if other counsels prevail. 
But he never complains, and he offers no explanation. 
—They are wise in taking thought and sublime in 
taking action: whereas now, we are courageous In our 
theories, but exceeding cautious in our practice. Yet 
who . . . will say that Plutarch’s men were 
wrong ?’’ 


Not Wyndham, at any rate. For he, like them, 


rode cap-A-pie at death leaving behind him a half- 
wistful company that cried after him as he rode usque 
ad finem. 
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“* Preux chevalier, qui partez pour la guerre, 
Qu’ allez vous faire si loin d’ici? ”’ 
and the answer comes with Amyot :— 


‘*Ains aller posement et joyeusement au son des 
instruments se hazarder au peril de la mort.’’ 


MONS TO THE MARNE. 


Forty Days in 1914. By Major-General Sir F. 
Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. Constable. gs. net. 


ENERAL MAURICE has written a most instruct- 
tive little book, some 200 pages, on the great 
effort of the Germans to annihilate the French nation. 
He deals with the military strategy only, his main 
objects being to explain the reasons for the German 
failure and the influence exercised on the operations by 
the very small British Army. He makes no claim to 
write history, inasmuch as detailed and accurate in- 
formation is not yet available; but he has worked out 
the movements of the German armies; and from these 
he has sought to deduce the German plans. 

In the first instance, he gives grouping of the 
opposing armies, and explains the well-known tactical 
‘doctrines ’’ which had been evolved by the German 
and French General Staffs. The former, convinced 
that the envelopment of a hostile flank was the only 
practicable method of winning victory, were neces- 
sarily committed to the violation of Belgian territory. 
The latter, on the other hand, paying due regard to 
their treaty obligations, were limited to a frontal 
attack between Metz and Switzerland. If that attack 
failed, as it did fail, they would be reduced to a defen- 
sive attitude, while manceuvring for an opening. 

The tremendous forces concentrated by the Germans 
for the enveloping movement through Belgium came 
as a great surprise to the Allies. No less than five 
Army Corps were directed against the British alone. 
The Germans, copying the Japanese, had brought up 
into first line numerous second line divisions. They 
also produced heavy howitzers, the fire of which pul- 
verised the cupola forts of Liége and Namur. These 
fortresses, therefore, failed in their elementary purpose 
of checking the German advance. Meanwhile, on the 
southern flank, the French offensive in Alsace was 
stopped by the numerous German machine guns. Thus 
the Allied left wing, in danger of being outflanked and 
overwhelmed, was forced to retreat. 

General Maurice describes how the British stood to 
fight at Le Cateau, inflicting severe losses on their 
pursuers. The Germans, however, erroneously believ- 
ing that they had thoroughly defeated the British and 
obsessed with the idea of enveloping the Allied left, 
swung off towards Amiens against French troops. 
They thus lost their chance of destroying the British, 
who were able to continue their retreat practically un- 
molested. As the French troops about Amiens gave 
back, the Germans were more than ever convinced that 
they had destroyed the Allied left. Hence it was that 
the German First Army turned south-east with the 
idea of striking in on the French centre. It thus laid 
itself open to Joffre’s fine counter-stroke, in which the 
British Army took so prominent a part. 

The chapters dealing with the foregoing are so 
simply expressed, catch-words and phrases are so 
carefully eschewed, and the four excellent maps illus- 
trating the various situations are so clear, that those 
least conversant with the art of war can read with 
equal profit and pleasure. The book will, however, be 
of special value to the ‘‘ young idea’”’ as illustrating 
the best method of studying strategy. 

The last chapter is devoted to ‘‘ The higher com- 
mand in war ’’—‘‘ the machinery for the co-ordination 
of policy with naval and military strategy ’’—in which 
respect the author considers that we, as a nation, 
have failed. He advocates the separation of the 
planning and conduct of operations from the purely 
administrative side of war. He urges that Ministers 
should discontinue the pernicious custom of taking 
advice from sundry individual soldiers, which results 
in ‘‘ piecing together a mosaic of military policy,’’ and 
should be content to accept the opinion of the respon- 
sible soldier, the chief of the General Staff. In this 
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connection the reader would do well to study Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson’s ‘Government and War,’ which 
expresses very similar views. It is, of course, a by- 
word that our system of government is ill-adapted to 
the preparation’ and conduct of war. We have once 
more ‘‘ muddled through,’’ in spite of unscientific 
national leadership, chiefly because, being islanders, 
our enemies have not been able to get at us to strike a 
death-blow. But this time we have suffered cruel 
losses. The question now is: Can we any longer 
afford the luxury of hap-hazard methods? 


A CRUSADER’S HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


A History of the United States. By Cecil Chester- 
ton. With an introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
Chatto & Windus. 6s. net. 


T this moment the United States is ‘‘ taking 
stock ’’—morally, politically and militarily, with 
an eye to future trade. The process is attended with 
all the confusion inseparable from a change of wares 
and methods in a great business—the more so when 
the general manager is abroad, and the department 
bosses at home are at sixes and sevens about his buying 
and selling policy. 

How few over here realise the accretion of power 
which recent Presidents have rolled up. This is now 
the anxious theme of Senators and University ‘‘ high- 
brows ’’; there are mutterings at the cross-roads stores 
of prairie towns, and everybody is ready to protest, 
‘* Whither are we drifting? ”’ 

We have hinted at signs of alarm, which no cables 
from the Quai d’ Orsay to the Capitol can wholly quell. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate talk con- 
temptuously of ‘‘a spineless League ’’; and Admiral 
Mayo dismisses it as a mere ‘‘ sewing-circle,’’ unless 
backed with an imposing array of force. 

While Mr. Wilson has talked of disarmament, Secre- 
tary Daniels has been advocating an immense Navy, 
and Mr. Baker plans a standing Army five times 
greater than the Federal force of 1914. Mr. Wilson 
has told his ‘‘ composite and cosmopolitan people ”’ 
that their ‘‘ provincial isolation ’’ is over; and that, 
whether they will it or no, they are now drawn into 
the vortex of old-world affairs. That people will surely 
insist upon their President showing them clearly what 
this policy entails. 

For, primarily, America’s problems are defensive; 
she is not yet fully educated to adventures and crusades 
across three thousand miles of sea. She has more than 
20,000 miles of coast-line on the two oceans and the 
Gulf. There are twenty Latin nations to be kept in 
order; and the nearest of these—Mexico—has now an 
aggressive anti-foreign policy, which is bound to 
embarrrass the United States, and call for intervention 
of a very different kind from that of 1915-16. 

The truth is that the American ‘‘ experiment ’’ is 
over. It began with Washington’s Declaration; it 
ended with President Wilson’s conversion to ‘‘ Force ”’ 
at Baltimore. The infant Republic of 1776 was to be 
Liberty’s shrine. ‘ All men are created equal.’’ Just 
powers should proceed only from ‘‘ the consent of the 
governed,’’ otherwise revolt was a duty, in order to 
effect the ‘‘ safety and happiness of the people.’’ 

Yet America’s greatest war was a Civil War, to 
prevent the seceding States of the South from finding 
‘* safety and happiness ”’ in their own way. The whole 
American story is a strange mélange of lofty ethics and 
gross self-seeking, of pacifism and violence, of demo- 
cratic looseness and downright tyranny, from the 
Calvinistic fury of the Puritans, to the ‘‘ Anti-Loafing 
Law ”’ of Maryland, which roused such wrath last year. 

However treated, the history of America is a drab 
record of what Gibbon called ‘‘the wild and mis- 
chievous system of democracy.’’ Its perversity wrung 
Washington’s heart; President Wilson pays lip-service 
to popular rule, whilst arrogating to himself more than 
a monarch’s absolute rule. 

“* The select classes,’’ he now tells Europe, ‘‘ are no 
longer the governors of mankind.’’ The ‘ New York 
Times’ takes him sharply to task, pointing out that 
** always and everywhere—save in lands given over to 
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anarchy, as in Russia—those select classes, of whom 
Mr. Wilson is a shining example, have been leaders 
in the government, and guides in the shaping of the 
fortunes of mankind.”’ 

Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s little book outlines the 
American Experiment, from Columbus to Mr. Taft, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in a shrewd and touching fore. 
word, calls his dead brother ‘‘ a red-hot rationalist,” 
whose ‘‘ popular sympathies could really survive any 
intimacy with the populace.’’ America of to-day “ sg» 
fascinated Cecil Chesterton that he simply had to write 
this book, and his eager, zealous voice pleads that ‘a 
Private in the British Army, even when invalided home 
for a season, has not very great opportunities for 
research.”’ 

Yet here the tedious tale is well told, from the Boston 
Tea Party to the American Expeditionary Force of 
1917. Mr. Chesterton makes clear the causes of “‘ that 
ineradicable hatred of England, which was for genera. 
tions almost synonymous with patriotism in most 
Americans.’’ He explains the ‘‘ Spoils System ”’ of 
politics, which old Hickory Jackson began, and which 
continued down to Roosevelt’s régime. 

Slavery (‘‘ Persons held to service ’’); Cotton, Lin- 
coln’s ‘‘ Divided House,’’ and political generals—all 
these are simply and sharply outlined. ‘‘I wish | 
knew what whisky he drinks,’’ Lincoln said of General 
Grant, when bone-dry advocates accounted for Shiloh 
by hints at ‘‘ the booze,’’ ‘* I’d like to send a cask of 
it to certain other soldiers! ’’ 

How reconstruction was celebrated by putting the 
negroes on top is an all but incredible piece of political 
madness. ‘ Every white family had to live in some- 
thing like a constant state of siege.’’ Here was 
another experiment, and lynching became the wholesale 
industry of the topsy-turvy South. But, when all is 
said, American history has little interest for the old 
world, bred to more spacious affairs. Aloofness and 
petty parochialism ended with the Great War. Presi- 
dent Wilson, home again, had new political ‘‘ lines” 
for the Big Store, together with instructions 
in handling these, and the moral and material profits 
to be derived from dealing in them. 

He has still a twelve month or more of office for this 
thorny task. Assuredly we shall see a lively tussle 
between President, Parliament and people before the 
long experiment is buried, and world-business boldly 
embarked upon by a sadder and wiser New World. 


A CAPITAL MISCELLANY. 


Cambridge Readings in Literature. Edited by George 
Sampson. Book I, 5s. net. Book II, 5s. net. 
Book V, 6s. net. Cambridge University Press. 


HE schoolboy’s reading of late vears reminds us 

of the royal bed of Darius, which required thirty 

attendants to make. Never was anything so overdone 

as the School Reader, and the annotated classic, and 

the weary reviewer, tackling the tenth transmitter of 

some foolish note, might well exclaim, ‘‘ Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose.”’ 

We expect better things from Mr. Sampson, after 
his excellent introduction to Hazlitt, and we are not 
disappointed. These ‘ Readings’ of his should score 
a real success. Designed in the first instance for 
pupils of eleven or twelve or above, they may well 
appeal to readers who are grown up, but not neces- 
sarily capable of picking or finding much that is 
‘* worth while,’ as the Americans say, in prose and 
verse. Mr. Sampson is not afraid of living writers or 
of authors who are none the worse for not having won 
the universal ear. The variety of his miscellany is one 
of its chief charms, and we find so many excellent 
things that we are inclined to forgo the reviewer's 
privilege of grumbling. There is nothing pedantic or 
dull about his selections; nor are they dully ‘‘ improv’ 
ing,’’ as they would have been in Victorian days. The 


amusing leads more often ad musas than the pedant is 
ready to admit, and it is not often that we meet among 
the scholastic so liberal a taste as Mr. Sampson’s. We 
remember an early reading book which had nothing 
interesting in it for a boy—boys are alas! not easily 
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captured by the sublime—except Browning’s sinister 
hints of revenge and crime in ‘ The Laboratory ’ :— 


‘And yonder soft phial, the exquisite blue, 
.Sure to taste sweetly—is that poison too? ”’ 


Mr. Sampson has been well treated by owners of 
copyright matter, and that is only good sense on their 
part, for surely a sample will lead to inquiry for more. 
We are rather doubtful about the wisdom of including 
scenes from stories, which will be read through later, 
such as Scott’s ‘Antiquary.’ Many a great writer 
has been spoilt for the man by being made into a school 
task for the boy, and we would not dim the “‘ first 
fine careless rapture ’’ which comes from reading an 
immortal. However, Mr. Sampson has not committed 
the crime or folly of editing Jane Austen for schools, 
or compressing Walter Scott into a ‘ Continuous 
Reader’; and, if there be souls so benighted as not to 
know of Tom Sawyer, they should be vastly grateful 
for an introduction to him here whitewashing the 
fence. But we cannot agree with Mr. Sampson’s 
short note on Mark Twain, because it omits two of 
his best books, ‘The Innocents at Home,’ and 
‘Life on the Mississippi.’ Mark Twain’s actual experi- 
ences, when he was working hard for a living, made 
better books than his travels as a tripper. 

The ‘ Readings,’ though full of variety, are not all 
isolated specimens. Mr. Sampson has put Mr. E. V. 
Lucas on Lamb next to Lamb, and Clough’s best- 
known poem next to ‘ Thyrsis.’ Wisely he has 
printed the whole of that lovely elegy, and of the still 
more beautiful ‘ Scholar Gipsy,’ which is well illus- 
trated by Fred. Walker’s group of vagrants round a 
fire. The pictures throughout are choice, like the 
text. In fact, Mr. Sampson has happily illustrated 
Butler’s maxim, ‘‘ Appropriate things are meant to be 
appropriated.” 


ADVENTURES IN THE AIR. 


Guynemer, Knight of the Air. By Henry Bordeaux. 
Translated from the French by Louise Morgar 
Sill. With a Prefatory Letter from Rudyard 
Kipling. Chatto. 6s. net. 


Air Men 0’ War. By Boyd Cable. Murray. 6s. net. 
HE air was fated to find a literature as well as 
the sea, but so far has inspired no masterpiece. 

Mr. Kipling’s letter to the author, described as a 
preface on the cover, contains the usual compliments 
from an author’s friends: ‘‘ It is a wonderful book. 
.. . Guynemer will always be one of the legendary 
heroes of the air . . . I wish the book could be trans- 
lated for us in England . . . Manv thanks for your 
kindness in sending it to me.’’ The translation is 
picturesque, with a faint French accent remaining and 
some strange Gallicisms such as ‘‘ minutiose’’ when 
“meticulous ’’ is meant. But the author has not suc- 
ceeded in making his “legendarv hero’’ more inter- 
esting than the average legend, though we are free to 
confess that he has put in some strenuous work. For 
instance, when Guynemer noted ‘‘ suverb view (sun- 
set),”’ this is described as ‘‘ his only landscape,’’ and 
we have the author’s expansion of the three words into 
more than a page of florid, otiose, obvious description : 
“He experienced that sensation of lightness and free- 
dom which accompanies the separation from earth, the 
pleasure of cleaving the wind.’’ ‘‘ As he ascended, 
men suddenly diminished in size’’—we should have 
thought gradually rather than suddenly—‘‘. . . what 
shades of gold and purple were shed over the scene 
by the setting sun!’’ These methods almost place 
Lord Burleigh’s famous nod in the shade. 
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The author says that, ‘‘ read superficially, Guy- 
nemer’s correspondence must seem extremely mono- 
tonous.”’ Yes, even when read carefully and expanded 
prodigiously. We have the interpretation of a com- 
monplace mind with a wealth of genealogical, bio- 
graphical and wanton detail, from which we conclude 
that the task of portraying a wonderful flyer was 
beyond the capacity of a groundling. Yet there are 
occasional touches of colour and interest. ‘‘ Petted 
and spoiled, tended by women, like Achilles at Scyros 
among the daughters of Lycomedes, would he not bear 
all his life the stamp of too softening an education? 
Too pretty and too frail, with his curls and his dainty 
little frock, he had an air de princesse. His father felt 
that a mistake was being made, and that this excess 
of tenderness must be promptly ended. He took the 
child on his knees; a scene as trifling as it was decisive 
was about to be enacted. ‘I almost feel like taking 
you with me where I am going.’ ‘ Where are you 
going, papa?’ ‘There, where I am going, there are 
only men.’ ‘I want to go with you.’ ‘I am going 
to have my hair cut.’ The beautiful curls fell. But 
now it became necessary to return home, and when his 
mother saw him she wept. ‘I am a man,’ the child 
announced peremptorily.’’ 

At the outset of his career, his correspondence is 
full of self-satisfaction : ‘‘ I don’t think I have achieved 
a reputation for prudence . . . My observer said I had 
astounding nerve.’’ And he never dreamed of the 
anxiety he caused his family by relating his prowess : 
‘* He was too young to dissimulate. He was ingenu- 
ously cruel.’’ It was not long before he attracted 
attention, for ‘‘ he always faced everything, not only 
the enemy, but every object which opposed his pro- 
gress.’’ When the credit of a victory was refused 
him, for lack of material proof, he turned very red and 
exclaimed, ‘‘It doesn’t matter, I will get another.’ 
And he did get fifty-three. © When the authorities 
objected to his becoming a sergeant on account of his 
youth he cried angrily ‘‘I am not too young to be hit 
by the enemy’s shells.’’ All his reports of the chase, 
“ cruel and clear, seem to breathe a savage joy and 
the pride of triumph. The sight of a burning aero- 
plane, of an enemy sinking down, intoxicated him. 
Even the remains of his enemies are dear to him, like 
treasures won by his young strength. The shoulder- 
straps and decorations worn by his adversary were 
given to him, and Achilles before the trophies of Hector 
was not more arrogant.’’ ‘‘When Guynemer came 
back and landed, what a spectacle! Although a victor, 
his face was not appeased. It was never to be 
appeased. He never was satisfied, never waged 
enough battles, never burned or destroyed enough 
enemies.’’ ‘‘ This frail, sickly Guynemer, twice re- 
fused by the army because of feebleness of constitu- 
tion, never gave up.’’ And his romantic career ended 
in a romantic disappearance. Even the enemy had no 
tidings of his fall. ‘* Nobody knows: nothing is 
known,’’ wrote Henri Lavedan. He ascended and 
never came back, that is all. Perhaps our descendants 
will say: ‘ He flew so high that he could not come 
down again.’ ”’ 

The book of Guynemer contains some good descrip- 
tions of adventures in the air, but the fiction of Mr. 
Boyd Cable is far more convincing. As he tells us, 
it is fiction founded upon fact, and we find his details 
more easy to believe. Though he sometimes irritates 
by the use of ultra-modern slang—that overused word 
‘*stunt,’’ for instance, is conjugated and developed 
into ‘‘to out-stunt ’’—his style is at once sober and 
graphic and facile. He avoids excess of technical 
detail, and, though he gives us episodes rather than 
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stories, he confrives to hold our attention more 
securely than most weavers of intricate plots. ‘Air 
Men o’ War ’ is one of the few books of the day that 
deserve to be read many times. But it is not a master- 
piece. 


THE MAGAZINES 


‘The Nineteenth Century ’ has this month a number of articles 
of more or less literary interest in addition to its usual body of 
important political pronouncements. Chief among them is a 
well-written study of ‘ Dr. Johnson as the Original of Pickwick ’ 
by Mr. E. R. Thompson, in which the original of Sam Weller’s 
story about the gentleman who killed himself on principle is 
shown to be a direct reminiscence of a story told by Beauclerk 
to Johnson. Following this, Mr. Pickwick’s speech is compared 
with the Johnsonian passion for big words and rhythmic sen- 
tences, and his inexplicable irritability with Johnson's sudden 
anger ; his benevolence and his relations with women also suggest 
points of resemblance. Mr. A. P. Sinnett is allowed to talk of 
the stores of physical science and of historical anthropology 
opened to him by clairvoyance, which he is willing to place at the 
service of our physicists. Mr. Walter Smith describes Miss 
Mason’s admirable scheme of education by means of literature, 
which would be of practical use if we were not too poor a nation 
to afford a proper education for more than the smallest minority 
of our children. Among the political articles that of Sir Henry 
Lawson on Decentralisation in the Army is of the first import- 
ance ; Sir Herbert Stephen replies to the defenders of the League 
of Nations; Lieut.-Col. Yate insists that England alone can 
undertake the management of Western Asia; and Major- Battine 
emphasizes the difficulties of the reconstruction of Poland. Gen- 
eral Stone vindicates the position of the British Army in the 
Ulster troubles of March, 1914, and there are a number of sound 
economical articles. It is an unusually interesting number. 


‘ The National Review’ has for its chief feature the republi- 
cation in full of the article in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly ’ on ‘ The 
Downfall of Mr. Asquith.’ The scope and tendency of the article 
have been entirely misrepresented by the extracts published, and 
Mr. Maxse sees no reason why the whole correspondence should 
not have been given to the English public before this except the 
‘mandarinism’ of our politicians. Mr. Maxse adds a footnote 
of vigorous comment. Mr. Cope Cornford comments on the 
revelations as to our fleet in Lord Jellicoe’s book. We have an 
account of how our sailors were amused, while waiting for ‘ Der 
Tag,’ by Prospero. Lieut. Freeman contributes a good story of 
the work of the American destroyers, and the Rev. H. J. Boyd 
gives his experiences of a prophet as his batman. The Duke of 
Northumberland writes on Denmark and Lord Midleton on 
Ireland. 


‘The Fortnightly Review ’ is a very good number this month. 
Its main political articles are devoted to the denunciation of 
syndicalism and labour politics, and Mr. Dawson gives an account 
of the constitution of the New Germany, while Sir Home Gordon 
reconstructs cricket. 

‘The Round Table’ has for its chief article an extra- 
ordinarily good account of ‘Bolshevik Aims and_ Bol- 
shevik Ideals’ which gives the best and clearest account of their 
origin, leaders, organisation and propaganda that we have yet 
met with. It should be read by everyone who is likely to have 
anything to say or to do on the subject. Another useful article 
is that on ‘ The Old and the New German Constitutions.’ Other 
papers on the League of Nations and on the American share in 
World Responsibility are of minor interest, and the general 
survey of the Empire contains some highly disputable matter. 


‘The Anglo-French Review’ is a new venture, intended to 
allow English views of France and French views of England 
a hearing. Its literary articles are varied. Mr. Gosse writes on 
Leconte de Lisle pontifically and informatively; M. Henri de 
Régnier contributes an exquisite little poem; M. Paul Fort gives 
one of his charming fantasies on Merlin in vers libre; Mr. 
Brereton has an ‘ Ode to France’ of unexceptional sentiment ; 
M. Henri Davray, in reviewing Mr. Ellis’s study of Meredith, 
adds some interesting criticism on the work, and throws some 
sidelights on the conversation of our great writer, whom he has 
so well translated into French. He does not tell us what Meredith 
suggested as the French for ‘‘ He has a leg.’’ Mr. Robin 
Flower has a reverie and there is a prose-poem by Mr. Richard 
Aldington. Mr. Whibley reviews some recent French fiction, Mr. 
Hassall and Mr. Osman Edwards treat of history and poetry. 
Dr. Payen-Payne joins in our eulogy of Prof. Ritchie and Moore’s 
‘ Translation from the French,’ and there are other interesting 
papers. The Review fills a gap in our periodical literature. 

* Blackwood’ is as good as ever. Gen. Calwell continues his 
stories of ‘ The War Office in War Time,’ which veil sound 
criticism and some despair under a cover of diverting anecdotes. 
Prof. Strahan concludes his ‘The Bench and Bar of England,’ 
with some thoughts on the education and prospects of the bar- 
rister of to-day. ‘ The Return Push’ is now at its height in 
September, and as good as ever. Klaxon continues ‘ The Story 
of our Submarines,’ and ‘The Admiralty Farm’ is an amusing 
account of farming under difficulties by amateurs under orders.. 
* Musings without Method,’ which must be written by a Tory 
incarnation of Mr. Bertrand Russell, vindicates the Congress of 
Vienna from the aspersions cast upon its statesmanship. 


‘Cornhill ’ continues Lord Eversley’s reminiscences, this time 
of the Board of Trade during the period he was allowed to run 
it; Canon Rawnsley tells of education by literature at Bradford 
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on the lines of Miss Mason’s system ; and the Hon. Lily M 
writes sympathetically on the difficulties of the imported Russian 
Jew, and, incidentally, of the failure of the old-establisheg 
English Jews to aid their assimilation. There are some 
war stories, one of the Q boats, and one of the early days in the 
war, when officer and man in the depths of hunger react op 
each other manfully. Mr. Pett Ridge has a mildly amusing story 
of ‘ A Public Servant.’ 


“The Scottish Historical Review’ has a couple of papers of 
eneral interest. One of them is the journal of a voyage from 
lasgow to Arran in 1783, republished with some notes by Prof, 
Ker; the second is an account of peasant life in Argyllshire jp 
the end of the eighteenth century, taken down from the lips of 
her grandmother (born 1774) by Mrs. Grant. Prof. Firth con. 
tributes a memoir of the late Prof. Hume Brown, written on the 
lines ‘de mortuis.’ There are two unpublished letters of 
James VI., one of them illustrating his tortuous policy, and a 
discussion by Dr. Wilson of precedency among the Canons of 
Carlisle. The Notes and Reviews are, as usual, interesting ; one 
of the former gives the state of the Army at London in 1667. 


The ‘ Modern Language Review’ has, besides articles of 
strictly student interest, a paper on ‘ Shakespeare’s Revision of 
Titus Andronicus,’ by Mr. T. M. Parrott, which succeeds fairly 
well in indicating his additions, a number of Miscellaneous Notes, 
including one by Dr. James on ‘ Otheos,’ &c., in Anatole France, 
and some good reviews of recent literary studies. 


The ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ has for its fiction ‘ Les 
Nouveaux Oberlé ’ by M. René Bazin, which has now reached its 
third part and begun to develop its interest. M. Beaunier writes 
on the religious history of the revolution, and there is a poem by 
Rostand. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Adventures of Heine, The (Edgar Wallace). Ward Lock. 6s. net. 

An Ethiopian Saga (Richmond Haigh). Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 

Ancient Stories from the Dardanelles (Frances Delancy Little). 
Melrose. 5s. net. 

Biology of War, The (Prof. G. F. Nicolai). Dent. 21s. net. 

Blond Beast, The (Robert Bennet). Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net. 

Book of the Cave Gaurisaukargaha (Sri Ananda Acharya). Mace- 


millan. 5s. net. 
Carven from the Laurel Tree (Theodore Maynard). Blackwell. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Cinema Girl, The (Maurice Vaucaire). Jarrolds. 6s. net. 
City Comrades, The (Basil King). Chapman & Hall. 7s. net. 
Clash, The (W. H. Moore). Dent. $1.75. 
Clemenceau (H. M. Hyndman). Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 


Christopher & Columbus (By the author of Elizabeth and her 
German Garden). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Doris Moore (Guy Thorne). Ward Lock. 6s. net. 

Eagle’s Eye, The (W. J. Flynn). Prospect Press. $1.50. 

Edge of To-day, The (Beatrice Kelston). John Lang. 7s. net. 

Firewoods, Their Production and Fuel Value (A. D. Webster). 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Future Belongs to the People (Ed. & Trans. by S. Zimand). 
Macmillan. $1.25. 

Garden Flora, A (L. Messel). Newnes. 10s. 6d. net. 

German Days (By a Polish Girl). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

German Empire, 1867-1914, The (William Harbutt Dawson). 
Allen & Unwin. 16s. net. 

Good Ship Dove, The (Florence Warden). Ward Lock. 6s. net. 

Handicrafts & Reconstruction (John Hogg). 2s. 6d. net. 


Hapsburg Monarchy, The (H. Wickham Steed). Constable. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Home of Courage, The (Mrs. Victor Rickard). Duckworth. 
7s. net. 

Hopes for English Religion (J. N. Figgis). Longmans. 
6s. 6d. net. 

Hope Trueblood (Patience Worth). Skeffington. 6s. 9d. 


In Tidal Waters (C. Fleming Williams). Chapman & Hall. 


12s. 6d. net. 


Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (Bertrand Russell). 


Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


IF YOU WERE ILL 
MET WITH A SERIOUS ACCIDENT? 


Everyone who studies his own interests should send a 
postcard to-day for full particulars of a series of attrac- 
tive insurances at moderate rates now issued by the 
‘‘ British Dominions,” providing for liberal benefits in 
the event of fatal and other accidents and most forms 
of serious disease and illness. 


Please ask for ‘* Accident, 


Sickness, 


and Disease Insurance’’ Prospectus. 
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PUBLICITY 


is the soul and essence of business. 


Learn to write 
Advertisements 


A huge field is open to those qualified iv occupy 
the chair of Advertisement Manager in 
numerous houses. 


SALARIES ARE HIGH! 


The LONDON INSTIFUTE OF 
ADVERTISING trains you for such a 
post 


FEES ARE LIGHT 
RESULTS CERTAIN 


BECAUSE 


you are trained, criticised, and helped by six 
tulors, who in their various spheres cover NOW 
all phases of Publicity and Press work. Every 
business man and heads of Selling Depts. 
should enter for this most essential and 
interesling course. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


London Institute of Advertising, 
9 WARRICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 1. 


Mr. Murray's New Books. 
AMERICA IN FRANCE 


THE STORY OF THE MAKING OF AN ARMY. 


By Lievt, Col. FREDERICK PALMER, U.S. Army, 
Author of ‘‘ With the New Army on the Somme,”’ etc. 


‘Col. Palmer has added to his fascinating books on the 
war. . . Itisa very remarkable and interesting story.”’ 
—The Spectator. 7/6 net. 


CHURCH & STATE in ENGLAND 


By the Rev. ALFRED FAWKES, M.A. Witha Preface 
by THE BisHop of HEREFORD. A criticism of certain 
features of the report of the Archbishops’ ‘Committee 
on Church and State. 1/- net. 


THE 14th POINT 


A STUDY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By C. Ernest Fay e, Author of ‘‘The Great Settlement,"’ 
etc, 5/- net. 


WAR LESSONS NEW & OLD 


By Major-General Sir GEORGE AsTON, K.C.B. 
Deals with lessons taught in the War, including the 
influence of the moral factor, which the author maintains 
to be the greatest force of all. 7/6 net. 


GERMAN DAYS 


By a PoLisH Girt. A simple, sincere account of 
a Polish Girl's school life in Germany. It gives an 
extraordinary picture of the tyranny and injustice 
prevailing. 7/6 net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W.1. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1867-1914 
and the German Unity Movement. 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 2 vols, 16s. 
net, each, [Volume I Now Ready. 
An important contribution to German history and to 
the understanding of German Politics and affairs. 
Special attention is devoted to Anglo-German relations, 
‘and the work will be found to have a direct and important 
bearing upon the present iniernational situation. 


THE SIX-HOUR DAY 
And Other Industrial Questions. 
By LORD LEVERHULME. Edited by STANLEY 
UNWIN. 142s. 6d. net. (Second Edition. 
“ To all the questions discussed Lord Leverhulme brings an acute 
and thoroughly realistic mind and the authority of vast experience."’ 
— Westminster Gazette. 


ROADS TO FREEDOM: 
Socialism, Anarchism and Syndicalism. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A remarkable book by a rem irkable man."’—Times. 
“Mr. Bertrand Russeil could not write a dull book if he tried." 
—Common Sense. 


GUILDS AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 

By A.J. PENTY. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book discusses over-production in Germany as the 
economic cause of the war, and shows that maximum 
production as an after-war industrial policy leads to an 
economic cul-de-sac, and is nothing short of suicidal. 


THE FUTURE OF PARTY POLITICS 
By F. W. RAFFETY. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Me, Raffety, a well-equipped political thinker and a student of 
Burke, deals with the subject comprehensively and acutely,”’ 


—The Times. 
GERMAN DESIGNS ON FRENCH 
LORRAINE 


The Secret Memorandum of the German Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers. 6s. net. 


THE _ RIVAL PHILOSOPHIES OF 


JESUS AND OF PAUL 
By IGNATIUS SINGER. 10s. 6d. net. 
“An interesting volume. It is a bold though not a new theory and 
the because of its freshness and naiveté.” 
iow eraid. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD., 


. RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STRE&T, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Revealed by the War 


1,250,000 TONS OF PAPER DISAP- 
PEARS EVERY YEAR —A_ LOT 
OF IT IS BURNT. 


@, Save and sell all your old cata- 
logues, books, magazines, newspapers, 
etc., even the smallest scrap of paper 
counts. 


@, Communicate with us, either by 
‘phone (No. 245 Hop) or post, and 
we will send you, free of charge, 
the necessary sacks for packing. 


@, We promptly pay you the highest 
Government prices. Collections in 
London daily —- Country parcels 
carriage paid. 


YATES & CO. 


(Section W) 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR 
DIAMOND STREET, 
PECKHAM, 15. 
Telephone: - - - 245 Hop. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BOOKS. 


VALUABLE ENGLISH AND FRENCH PRINTED BOOKS, 
THE PROPERTY OF J. HOLLAMS, ESQ., 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE. 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on WEDNESDAY, March 12th, and 
Two Following Days, at one o’clock precisely, 

Valuable ENGLISH and FRENCH PRINTED BOOKS, 
chiefly of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries, many in fine con- 
temporary and modern bindings, the property of J. Hollams, 
Esq., 47, Victoria Road, Kensington. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Ency. Britannica, 
Last Edit., India Paper, 29 Vols., £38; Life and Works of 
Vittorio Carpaccio, illus., 1907, £2.15; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9/-; Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, £2.15; Burton 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unexpurgated, £4.30; Thausing’s 
Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; Stephen Phillips, The 
New Inferno, with designs by Vernon Hill, large paper copy, 
21/-; William Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; 
Gotch’s English Homes, 30/-; Omar Khayyam, large paper 
copy ; Villon Society, 1898, 4,4.4; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE have 

a VACANCY for an experienced BOOK CATALOGUER. 

Applicants must have both a good bibliographical know- 

ledge and also understand the values of second-hand books. 

Applications in the first instance in writing only, stating qualifica- 

tions and salary required, together with testimonials, if any, to be 
sent to Messrs. SotHesy, 34/5, New Bond Street, W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-Class Boarding School 
for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 60 guineas per annum 
upwards. Classical, Commercial and Scientific Educa- 

tion. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., 
Litt.D., Kenyon, Manchester. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. Founded 1867. Incorporated 
1911. Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 

moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.—Apply to the 
Headmaster. 


HE WOMEN’S COLLEGE within the UNIVERSITY OF 
SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


Applications are invited from qualified candidates for the post 
of Principal. Salary, £500 per annum, with board and residence 
within the College. First-class fare to Sydney, plus 10 per cent., 
provided. 

Particulars from the undersigned, to whom applications, stating 
age, and accompanied by references and ten copies of recent 
testimonials, should be sent not later than 15th March, 1919. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEw Soutn WaA_Es. 

Sydney House, 26/27, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 

19th February, 1919. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th and 29th. 

At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 
to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be 
offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether 
Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with preference for 
boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also ARMY 
and OLD CHELTONIAN. Some nominations for sons of the 
Clergy, value £30 per annum, may also be given. Apply to the 
Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


OYAL. SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 37th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Daily, 10—5. Admission, 1s. (Tax, 3d.). 

H. H. BLACKLOCK, Secretary. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
TUESDAYS, March 11 and 25, at g 

Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 2s, 44, 
4156 Mayfair, 


[ ONIE BASCHE. 


Chappell Piano. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


ERTRUD HOPKINS. 
CHAMBER CONCERT. 


FRIDAY, March 14th, at 8. Assisted by 

MARJORIE HAYWARD, LIONEL  TERTIS, 

EVELYN COOKE, CEDRIC SHARPE. 

Chappell Piano. ‘Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 2s, 44, 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 4156 Mayfair, 


EOLIAN HALL, 
OSING. , 

R TO-DAY (SATURDAY), March 8, at 3, 
MOUSSORGSKY, 
With new Songs, ‘‘ War Ballad,”’ ‘* Rustling Leaves,” 
and First Performance in England of 
‘““CONCEIT” and ‘‘ THE TEMPEST,” 
At the Piano, MANLIO DI VEROLI. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s, 

L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. 5564 Gerard. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


YMPHONY CONCERT. 
S TO-DAY (SAT.) at 3. 
Vocalist, GERVASE ELWES. 
Pianist, MYRA HESS. 
NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Sir HENRY WOOD. 
8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. (all 1s. 3d. sold), at Hall, and 
220, Regent Street. ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


THE 


KING’S HIGHWAY. 


The Leading Illustrated Journal for all 
Road-Farers, Road-Lovers and Road-Reformers. 


THE MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


Contributors :— 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL. SHERIFF S. M. PENNEY. 
MERIEL BUCHANAN. MARK ALLERTON. 

BoyD CABLE. R. J. SMITH. 

STEPHEN GRAHAM. NEIL LYONS, etc. 


Shilling Monthly. 
Yearly Subscription, 12/6 


From all Newsagents, or from the Publishers, 


37, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


Taylor’s Typewriters 
BARGAINS IN ALL MAKES 
TYPEWRITERS LENT on HIRE 

from 15/- per month. Write for list No. 
BU Y— SELL— EXCHANGE 
—REPAIR EVERY TYPEWRITER 


OFFICE FURNITURE BOUGHT & SOLD. 
Shorthand Typists (with or without machines) sent out. 


TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 74 Chancery 


EST. 1884. Lane, W.C.2 "Phone Holb. 4811 
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RISK 
AMERICA 


INDIES 
SPAIN. PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET@ 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 


or 
a Life Assurance Office ? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


[Pobtuson. A THANK OFFERING FOR PEACE 
REAL IRISH LINEN 


ENOWNED during half a century for 


good quality and good value is the WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING:— 
beautiful linen damask made in our 


Banbridge factory. We have woven Table 1) Old boys are serving in 120 British & Colonial Regiments. 
for Hotels = 2) 2,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 

cean Liners. but also specialise in the 
tablecloths and serviettes required in 3 6,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 
every British Home. 4) 900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained, 
Send a postcard asking for samples of Irish Table 


and Bed Linen, Our qualities and prices. compared alt MAJESTIES — ee. AND QUEEN. 


to those now ruling, will convince you that we can vessurer: C. B 


A. 
save you money, 7 he best in linen is always the Cheirmen rethuse” Esq.. 
cheapest. Price List and sent post free Committe: HOWSON, F. DEVITT, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. ioe 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Linen Manufacturers, H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
44u, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. Seceetarizs:} HENRY G. COPELAND. 


NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW. 
The Many Branches of War-Work maintained by the 


CHURCH ARMY WAR FUNDS 


(Registered under The War Charstses Act, 1916) 


including 800 
RECREATION HUTS. TENTS AND CENTRES 


at home and in France, Belgium, Malta, I Macedonia, Egypt, 
Palestine. Mesopotamia, East India ; also 


HOSTELS FOR MEN ON LEAVE IN LONDON 
(Buckingham Palace Hotel and several others): 


Hostels for Discharged Men, Clubs, Information , Oe, Training 
Farms, Convalescent Homes, &c. &c., cannot be dispensed with 
for many months to come. 


Please support these Efforts for the sake of the men who 


HAVE WON VICTORY FOR US” 


Cheques crossed “.Barclays’, alc Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1.5 
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> i Soft Delicate and Soothin 
MEER as the Melodious Spinet of 
Incorporated Head Office 


ROYAL EXCHANGE o 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
The Corporation ta prepared to dot as TRUSTEE and EXBOUTOR 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of insurance te the Secretary 


EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C.3. . m re king 
Mixture 


COUNTY Fire, 


F Fi 
F IRE and A Perfect Blend 
OFFICE, seen, of Choice Tobaccos 
Limited, id Party and Drivers’ Risks 2oz Packetst 
Car also in loz.& 4oz.Pkts. 


4 LOMBARD 8T..E.C. Plats G 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Ineweances on most favourable terms. The business of this 


te confined tothe United Kingdom. The SuPER CIGARETTE 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. Spinet 


JOSEPH A. ROONRY, Secretary. 


SHINING 
AMPLE 


of NATTONALand 
INDIVIDUAL ECONOMY 


Obtainable from All Electricians, 
Ironmongers,and Stores. 


Wholesale Only 


The General Electric C? 
QueenVictoria Street, London 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed ... 81,600,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... ... £300,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 84,500 | S. J. PHILLIPS, 


J oe 113, New Bond Street. 
LIFE ACCIDENT EMPLOYERS’ 


FIRE BURGLARY LIABILITY 
AND THIRD PARTY 


particulars of W MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY OLD ENGLISH 
wie fer MEDICAL EXAMINATION AND 


fe the MANAGER, 1, 2&3, Queen Street Place, London, B.C. 4. CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Safeguard your Health with 


J.Collts Browne's Specialists in 


Second-hand Pearls and Jewels. 


Tue nameov true. palliative ia NE EURALCIA. Telephone : MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
COUGHS, tine = Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON 
COLDS, and other bowel 


Asthma. Bronchitis. complaints. 


| Aiways ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” 


Of all Chemists 1/3 3/- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


SUNBEAM 


HISTORY 


is one consistent record of 


SUCCESS 


The name Sunbeam has always been coupled with the word ‘superiority’ because the 
Sunbeam IS superior. There stands to the credit of Sunbeam Cars more world’s records 
than can be claimed by any other make, in fact the Sunbeam record of successes is 
redominent in the history of British Motor Industry. 
With the emia experience gained in the Company's war-time activities in the 
perfection and multiple production of 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
the post-war Sunbeam will be a car worth waiting for. 


THE SUN 
MOTOR CAR 
Co., Ltd. 

_ WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE CITY 


With the approach of Budget time and the fore- 


shadowing of huge ‘‘ peace’’ expenditure, a renewed 
cry has arisen in favour of a levy on capital. The 
eager advocates of this form of confiscation, with few 
exceptions, betray a happy ignorance of the funda- 
mentals of finance, but they are beginning to recognise 
that an equitable levy on all classes of capital is im- 
possible. This difficulty, however, does not appal 
them. When you explain that the farmer’s capital 
consists, for example, of cows and agricultural imple- 
ments, that the barrister’s capital is his ability to 
employ his knowledge of law and legal practice, that 
the grocer’s capital is his shop and stock-in-trade, you 
speedily learn that the main idea is to place a special 
levy upon savings invested in what are known as Stock 
Exchange securities. The advocates of this tax realise 
that the Government could not make more headway 
with ten per cent. of a cow or with twenty per cent. of a 
barrister’s brains than could Shylock with a bloodless 
pound of flesh; but, they argue, stocks and shares can 
be sold for cash on thé Stock Exchange. 


More power to those who urge broader education on 
economic matters. In time it may be better understood 
that it is impossible to sell anything unless there are 
buyers. If all holders of stocks and shares were 
obliged to sell a portion of their holdings to provide for 
the tax there could be no buyers. When this condition 
arises in a market it is commonly known as “‘ panic.”’ 


True it is that stocks and shares are more amenable 
to a levy than any other form of capital, except banks’ 
deposits, of which, by the way, a proportion is loans 
on securities. But if a serious attempt were made to 
penalise one form of capital it would have the effect of 
driving savings into hoards, and as soon as hoarding 
commences the foundations of national credit are 
threatened. If it be argued that there would be no 
cause for selling the levied securities, and that they 
could be earmarked or requisitioned en bloc for the 
Government, then the levy becomes merely an 
enormous increase of income tax; the Government 
would receive the income payable on the securities, but 
it could not write off national debt by means of an 
agglomeration of stocks and shares ranging from War 
Loan to mining shares (in liquidation). 


The advocates of the capital levy have received en- 
couragement from the French Finance Minister’s pro- 
posal to put a 25 per cent. tax on capital in France. 
Until details of his scheme are available some consola- 
tion may be derived from the recollection that Mr. 
Bonar Law’s still-born Luxury Tax was an imitation 
of a French innovation which has proved a disappoint- 
ment, impracticable and inefficacious as a revenue 
producer. Yet in theory the luxury tax was almost 
ideal; the capital levy is inequitable and impracticable 
even in theory. 


The rise in Oil shares having exhausted its energy, 
attention has been diverted to Rubbers. Purchases 
in this market need to be made with careful discrimina- 
tion. Dividends and reports now falling due for last 
year will in most cases be disappointing, owing to 
restriction of output and shipments and low price for 
the commodity. The present inquiry for shares is 
based upon expectations of a keen demand for rubber 
—when restrictions are removed-—to replenish stocks 
in Germany and neutral countries, and also on hopes 
that the substitution of a graduated profits tax in place 
of the excess profits duty will favour many companies. 
As regards the incidence of taxation it is clear that 
each company’s prospect must be gauged from its past 
experience. An old-established company which suffered 
little or nothing from tax on excess profits may have 
to make a large contribution to the revenue if a tax is 
put on all profits above, say, 15 per cent. Otherwise, on 
broad lines, it may be said that careful purchases now 
to lock up for two or three years should prove 
profitable. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF THE 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


secures the advantage of 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS 


with the right to share in Surplus. 


It is the ideal system for the present time 


London Office: 3, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Head Office: 6, St. Andrew Sq., EDINBURGH. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


THE PERFECTED SYSTEM 
OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FINANCIAL POSITION, Ist JANUARY 1919. 


Total Assets ... £12,443, 000 
Annual Income £1, 467,000 
Total Business in Force (with bonus 

additions) ... £35,955, 000 


ESTATE DUTIES.—Policies are granted at specially 
low rates for Non-Profit Assurances, and these are 
particularly advantageous for the purpose of providing 
Death Duties and portions for younger children. 


HEAD OFFICE :— 
10, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. + 


E. COLQUHOUN, 
Actuary and Manager. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN FOOD-FUEL 


tames || FOR THE BODY 


F We are compelled this: winter to burn 
less coal. The restriction will not 
prove unduly trying to those who wisely’ 
Drawn Wire supplement the usual meals with food 
§6substances by science to 

ssess highly nutritive powers. 
It is not possible to take a food 
more satisfactory in this respect than ‘ BY- 
me NOGEN.’ It supplies in powder form milk 
protein, the most powerful builder of new 
tissue, phosphorous, the builder of nerves, com- 
bined with a specially prepared malt and 
wheaten extract which promotes energy. all 
these essential elements of diet are immedi- 

ately assimilated and absorbed by the body. 


Carbon 
Half Watt 
and: : all 


‘| other type 
LAMPS 


ime 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


English Ediswan ALLEN & HANBURYS Led. 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Everything Electrical Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 


Thousands of Pounds Wasted Daily ! 


SELL YOUR 


WAST 
PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS, & Co., Limited, 
Bridge Wharf, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


VANS COLLECT DAILY. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. ‘PHONE—2270 BATTERSEA (4 lines) 
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Association Limited 


with which is associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 


LOWEST MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


in proportion to premium income 


OF ANY LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Examples of Annual Premiums: 
£1,000, at death. 


AGE. 


Reduction of Reversionary Non-Participating. 
Premium System. Bonus System, 
(1) (2) (3) 


30/2012 6 23100 16 8 4 
40 38 18 4 3016 8 23 010 
50,53 26) 213 34 8 


(1.) In the eighth year the premiums will, it is anticipated, be reduced by 
about 55 per cent. with gradual further reduction. 


(2.) Yearly reversionary bonus anticipated on 35s. per cent. of sums assured 
and existing bonuses. 


Yearly reversionary bonus guaranteed of 30s. per cent. for 
each year to 30th June, 1925. 


(3.) These rates are lower than those published by any other Life Company. 


No Commission Paid. 


Combined Funds £10,000,000 


H. M. TROUNCER, 


81, King William Street, Actuary and Manager. 
London, E.C. 4. 


Printed anid Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 10, King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in’the County’ of” Laney 


BERT Retacn, Lrv., 74, Floral 1 Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. Satur rday, March 8th, 1919. 
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